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ABSTRACT 

The literature review attempted to identify: 1) vhat 
we know and don"t know about post-secondary aspirations, 
expectations, and access; and 2) where and how it is possible for us 
to embark on solutions or further investigation. The research in this 
area has been heavily sociological. Socio-economic background, family 
size, community origins, availability of educational facilities, 
birth order, sex, language, ethnicity, significant others, and 
information access irere generally used as independent or background 
variables with students' aspirations and expectations as dependent 
variabl*?s. The relationships are now quite clear. For instance, 
statistical comparisons show that a lower-class student from a rural 
background has less chance of aspiring or expecting to enter 
university than his rich, urban counterpart. Females have less chance 
than males. So do students from large families, especially 
lower-class families. While these variables do interact, the general 
relationships hold even when mental ability is controlled. However, 
we do not have a full understanding of the relative influence of ^ 
students' financial ability or value orientacion. While some believe 
that money matters, a significant portion of the relevdnt research, 
at least tentatively, suggests that attitndinal factors are as 
important as financial considerations. We also do not have a clear 
understanding of some of the psychological variables which may 
mediate between students' sociological conditions and their 
post-secondary plans. Some suggestions are made for further research 
and the school's role* (Author) 
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THE REQUEST 
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What are the factors related to stxidents' post -secondary 

educational expectations? Hov are these expectations formed? In an 

attesapt to gain a fuller answer to these questions » the Board on 

February 13 1 1975 approved the folloving motion: 

"That the Toronto Board initiate a research project 
to up-date the Every Student Surrey of 1970. That 
it include a study on the formation of educational 
future post-secondary expectations amongst intermediate 
(7» 8» 9» 10) students and their families. That the 
folloving variables be considered: 

1) E±lsteace of tuition fees 

2) Nature of support scheme 
S. Socio-economic backgroimd 
U) Sex 

5) Cultural determinants 

6) Access to Information about post-secondary education 

7) Expectations of family* school* student 

8) Academic determinants 

9) Peer group deteiminanta 
10) Demographic determinants." 

(p. 89) 

However* before undertaking such a study they asked thtt as a 

first step both a research design and the budget ia^llcations be presented 

to the School Programs Committee. On April 3* 1975* the Board accepted a 

recommendation ftrom the School Progra:^? Committee: 

••(c) That the Board initiate* subject to budget 
considerations* a revlev of the literature on 
post-secondary eaqpectationa and accessibility. 
The object of this study is primarily to prepare 
reccnmiendations designed to tnqprove Toronto student 
accessibill^ to post-secondary education* and that 
an amount of $6*000.00 be Included in the Budget 
estimates for this punxDse.** 

(p. 188-169) 
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This report is ia response to the Board's request of April 3. 
It focusses oa relevant Ontario research and other Canadian work. 
Generally, research from outside the Province is used for supplementary 
purposes. Because this extensively documented review has focused on a 
particular collection of studies many reports are cited frequently as 
each variable is considered in turn. Where other studies, i.e. American 
and British, dealt with variables or issues not included in the Canadian 
research, these studies are introduced to suggest areas for possible local 
investigation as well as to create a more coherent picture of accf^asibility 
and students' post-secondary educational aspirations, This review attempts 
to identify: 

1) What we know about post-secondary expectations 
and accessibility. 

2) What we do not know about post-secondary 
expectations and accessibility. 

3) How and where it is possible for us to embark 
on solutions or furth^tr investigation. 

It is recognized in the next chapter that the Board's concern with 
accessibility is widely shared by the public — although much of the pubUc 
concern focusses on educational expenditures and enrolment trends. 

This report places the emphasis on "aspirations'' rather theji 
"expectations" because: 

1) Verr little work has been done in Ontario and the 
rest of Cauada on "expectations". Hj.ther, the >)ulk 
of reoearch, both inside and outside Canada, has 
focussed on "aspirations." 

2) What a person expects to do (expectations) is 
normally included within those things that person 
desires to do aspirations). 

3) Thus, once the general relationships between 
aspirations and expectations are understood, it 

O . is not dlffletat to sense, from a review focussed 

ERJC ' '*Mplration«" how the ssm variables sight aaffect 

"expectatloae.'* , 
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vlll becoce apparent J.n this . report that the inter-relaticnships 
aaoag the factors linked to students' educational aspirations are very 
cooplex. Moreover, the processes assmed to underlj the formation of ' 
such aspirations are seen as being qxiite "elusive." 

Nevertheless, each variable is considered both separately and 
in its relationship uJ.th others as the research warrants. The theoretical 
and philosophical issues which some researchers raise are gradoallj 
introduced if only to suggest that some findings depend on the perspective 
taken by the research. 

Towards tht middle of the report the relative importance of 
money itself in comparison to value orientation is explored as arf lipedajMii^^ 
to accessibility and post-secondary aspirations. It is Implied that 
while isolated variables (e.g. sex, peer group, family size) may bear 
a relationship to students* post-secondary educational aspirations chere 
may be acre encoapwsing variables which will contribute to a better 
understanding of the formation of such aspirations. 

This necessitates a fairly lengthy discussion about the rol6 
and natxire of financial resources cn one hand and values on the other in 
tfc3 context of educational aspirations. There is some relationship 
between the two but as the evidence seems to suggest, each one could 
function Independently. The issue is quite interesting sJ-nce a pervasive 
(perhaps comaonsensa) notion is that lack of money is the jorerwheLning 
obstacle between poor, able students and university, or even other forms 
of post-secondary Institutions. 

The other possibility which emerges towards the end of the 
report is that a value orientation — with or without financial ability — 
contributes in no small way to accessibility and aspirations. 
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The cci-enr.3 rethodology atterpt to provide a critical look 
at t::e traditional vay of ocnducting research on students' educational 
aspirations. 

The report concludes vlth an attempt to link the fonnation of 
educational aspirations to broader societal processes and -^ues. For 
instance, vhat kinds of Judgejtent can one make abcut either a well-off 
student or, =«:re particularly, a poor student, of high ability who with 
hi^h personal satisracticn chooses not to attend a post-secondary 
institution? Hov do students • perceptions of the prestige and income 
potential of post-secondar/ credentials relate to their educational 
aspirations? 
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COHCERHS: EHROLMEirr Aim EXPENDITURE 

Any attention given to the quality and quantity of student 
movement into Ontario's post-secondary institutions is strongly Justified, 
at least by the mounting public ccacem in that direction (P^Jte 1970 b, and 
Carey 1975). The concern has recently been heightened by the additional 
fact that one of the issues of the 1975 Provincial elections vas educational 
quality and costs. 

Even internationally, the subject of post-secondary access has 
aroused tremendous interest as indicated by the comprehensive Bobbins 
Committee Report (1963) on university access in the United Kingdom, by 
the massive UNESCO (I963, I965) case studies, and by the top-level I967 
Vienna Conference of * European Education Ministers (1V68). 

In terms of academic debate and research la Canada, educators 
have tried to grapple with the problem (Fleming, 1957, 1965; Ptke, I97O; 
Breton, 1972; Committee for University Affairs, 1967, 1968; Coxmnittee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario, 1971). It even extends into the 
realm of Government-University relations. Consider the political 
implications of the statement made in I966 by the Hon. William G. Davis, 
then Minister of Education, and nov Premier of Ontario: 

• 

••The degree of autonomy enjoyed by the provlncially 
assisted universities of Ontario is equivalent to, 
if not greater than, that known by pxiblicJy supported 
universities anyvhere ... There is, moreover, much 
evidence to indicate that provided the universities can 
meet the resj>onsibilities of our times ve should 
undoubtedly be better off if they vere allowed to continue 
to opei'ate with such autonomy. On the other hand, if they 
cannot or will not accept those responsibilities, and if, 
for exaoqple, large numbers of able students must be turned 
away ... I cannot Imagine any society, especially one 
bearing large expense fqrjb,igher_ education, will want to 
^ stand idly by." . 

ERj^C J ^^(mphAiiu added)' Davl»;T966~* — 
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The extent to which "large nuabers of able students" are turned away 
vill ba considered later in this report. 

This prevailing mood fits in vith general public apprehension 
over the specific relationship betveen student enrolment and the 
educational system, even at the lover educational levels. For instance, a 
recent Toronto study (Young i Reich. 197M earned public attention vhen it 
revealed that "only ho% of the students entering grade 9 vill graduate 
from grade 12 and only 20% from grade 13'^ .(p.A3),_ To "put it another vay. 
80? of the students entering grade 9 in Toronto high schools vill likely 
not complete grade 13 and thus viU be unable to continue into university. 

To put these figures into a time and provincial perspective, 
it 3ho.xLd be noted that in 194?. of the pupils entering grade 9 in Ontario 
high schools, only 20? survived to grade 13. Later in I966, this figure 
increased to Uo? (Porter et al. , 1973). 

Furthermore, in a comparison among the ten provinces for the 
1966-67 academic year (Pike 1970) Ontario ranked second to last in tenns 
of the number of university students as a percentage of the appropriate age 
group in the Province. Moreover, a preliminary comparison (1966-67 figures) 
among the Provinces of British Columbia. Alberta. Newfoundland, and Ontario, 
revealed that Ontario ranked last in teras of percentage of high school 
matriculants enrolling at university (Pike. 1970). 
Therefore, the additional facts that: 

1) enrolment in Ontario's degree granting institutions 
Jumped from 20,000 in 1951-52 to 93,000 in 1968-69 
(Cook 4 Stager. I969) vith a projected 200,000 for 
1978-79 (Watson & Quazi, I969) ; 

2) institutional costs per full-time university 
student in Ontario escalated from $1,260.00 in 
1956-57 to $2,735.00 in I965-66 (Cook & Stager. 1969); 

3) Ontario Government aid per full-time student as a 
percentage of total Ck>vemment university expenditures 

Q Increased by ten tines from 1959-60 to 1967-68 

ERIC (Cook \ stager, 1969) ; 1 1 



all combined to attract vide and continued public concern in this Province. 
Furtheraore, a detailed analysis for Ontario (Jackson & Flendng, 1957) 
revealed that, as far back as the early fifties, of 100 children who began 
school life, 61 entered grade 9. 56 entered grade 10, h6 entered grade .M, 
21 completed grade 12, 13 completed grade 13 cuid h entered lanirersity. 
This collared tmfavourably vith the Canadian average at that tiae of 7 
.enturing university from an initial. 100 beginning school life. The abcnre 
trends and circumstances converged in one vay or another to impel a closer 
look at first, who really aspires, and second, \rt.o gains access to thf^ 
province's post •s^^^ondary institutions- 
While the emphasis in this reviev will be on Toronto, Ontario and 
Cana d ian research in that order, evidence from other regions will be 
strategically used to support, supplement, or extend that found within 
the Canadian context. 

Th^^ major focus will be on students' post-secondary educational 
aspirations, but reference to the madn features of actual post-secondary 
enrolment trends heightens the relevance and importance of the discussion on 
such aspirations, ac well as Justifying the present public and academic 
concern related to the issue. 

The implicit assumption made in the relevant research is that, 
generally, one s educational aspirations bear a relationship to sxibsequent 
educational attainment. Mozreover, a consideration of hov students* post- 
secondary aspirations are shaped enables one to probe into the extent to which 
government policy and social values might be altered. 
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Again, while some attention will be paid to students' 
aspirations and input to conmiunity colleges (e.g., Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Teclinology) , university aspirations and access will be emphasized 
if only to capit€LLize on the cruciaJ. processes linking the formation of 
post-secondary aspirations and subsequent societal implicaticas (e.g., 
social mobility). 
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ASPIRATIONS AHD EXPECTATIONS: DEFINITION AND RELATIONSEIP 



While it is true that "the research taken as a i^ole, is not 
vezy consistent in its nominal or operational definitions of aspiration" 
(Rodaan et al» , 197^9 ?• 18U), there is sufficient concensus vithin 
Canada to accept the definition of aspiration as "the desires which 
IndiTiduals ham to attain some future goal for themselves" (Williams, 
1972; Porter et al*, 1973; Pike, 1970). 

Much of the misunderstandings in interpreting students* post- 
secondax7 plans is based on the ua.^ of "aspiration" and "eacpectation" to 
mean the same thing (Nelson, 1972; Sevell & Shah, 1968a, 1968b)* In the 
firrt place « students' aspirations haTe been discussed more videJy and 
subjected to zaore intensive research than expectations. Technically, 
vhile "aspiration" refers to vhat a student vould like to do, or the goal 
"Which he vould like to attain, "ej^ectation" is viewed as a more "realistic" 
choice of action or gOAl* It mast be noted, however, that expectations 
are -osuallj snbsumed vithix. auspirations* 

Wierever ^ the two concepts have been compared, it was generally 
found that: 

1) 3oth the level of aspiration and the level of 
expectation are related to the students* social 
class background, with the lat:ter more stron gly 
related^ Also, gruup measures of the level of 
aspiration are consistently higher than those of 
the level of ea^ectation (Sodman et al* , 197^) - 

2} ¥hen individual or gioir^ disci^epancies between 
level of aspiration and level cf expectation 
have be^ related to social class, the discrepancies 
are larger for studests of the lower class than 
for those in tbB middle class (Han, 1968; Porter 
et al*, 1973; Caro and Pihlblad, 1965; Elder, 
1970; Claii et al., 1969). 
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3) The gap betveea the level of peu-ents' 

expectations and aspirations vas slightly 
greater than the gap between their 
children's expectations and aspirations, 
with the gaps again being wider for those 
parents and children from low social class 
background (Porter et al. , 1973). 

The literatxare on students' post-secondary expectations 

within the Canadian context ii relatively sparse. Purthermore, 

aspiration is a more interesting concept because it refers to the fall 

range of life's opportunities which an individual is capable of seeing 

for himself or herself. In order to get a more general picture of the 

social and psychological processes related to how students ^.h-triv about 

their educational future, students^ aspirations, except for the preceding 

comments on expectations, are emphasized in thi? p^er. 
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for these concerns vas based on an inter^Provincial coa^arison on students* 

educational aspirations and provincial economic development (Breton, 19T2)- 

It was foxmd that students in Ontario "occupied a rank much lower Tor hoth 

secondary and post-secondary plans than its economic development would 

indicate" (p 131) • Even as far back as some 20 years ago, Jackson (l957^ 

p* iii) conjectured: ^ 

"Recent years have been marked by increasing concern 
over the wasted talents -of a proportion of our 
Canadian young people. Lack of knowledge, of interest, 
financial means, of favourable environmental influencei 
hare pr e v e nt ed them from reaching the mfuriTinim level of 
educational developaaent . " 

Some of the key issues which pervaded the relevant research over 

the past t w enty years hinged on philosophies concerned with ecnftllty of 

educational opportunity (Pavalko, 196T; Porter, 197^^; Cook & Stager, 1969)* 

existing conditions of accessibility (dark et al., 19^9; Council of 

Ontario Universities, 1571; Ccmsais.^ron on Post -Secondary 2dacation ir. Ontario, 

19T2; 3issell, 1957) » and financial aid (Student Administrative Council, 

University of Toronrto, 1971; Pike, 1970). 

Social Class 



In spite of differing perspectives, it became quite evident f^roa 
the above studies, that social class, in whatever way deduced, '*as crucially 
linked to students' pcst-secondary in1;enticns and enrolment. One research 
teaa (Porter et al,, 1973) put the issue squarely: 

16 
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2>:>del 'b\iildin« will alter these facts ^ althouRh they no 
doubt help to elucidate the way in vhich social class 
has its effects (through intervening factors such as 
school progrsa, academic achiereiKiit , and the encouragement 
of parents and others) on the level of aspirations for both 
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TABLE 1 
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•Cofl i p n t e d frocn B. R. EGshciu *niie Cbnstructioo and Use of aa Oocupatioiial 
OawScaku** CJJLF^ XXIV, no. 4 (Nw. md). Table 2(b);aad Camz $4 Camad^ 
m/.^ IV, Table 4^ 

tCne^ted froea Cmaw ^ Cwarfa. mU ^ IIL Ta«e 141, 
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ae boow wi^ atfam in labour forced 

jOj eua oocnpation cSaaa of "famBa aad stock Tancsik" 

rOttea* and -not stated** in cenana. 



Reproduced ftrox: 

J. Porter, The Vertical Mosaic- p. 1S6 



Ten years later (1965-06), another exteasiv- revlev coxifirined 



the persis ence of the social class factor -when it found, aaong other things. 



that only Z5% of Canadian xmdergradnate students had f&thers vho vere '^ne* 



collar vorkers cos^ared vith 6^.1JC of eat^ilcyed Caziadians vhc held ^obs that 



vere so classified", (Hahinovitch, 1966, p. 



Again, the overriding ccnclusicn vas that rar^ft^jftn -oniversity 
students are and large not representative of the r**rfli^1ftn class strui 



"but rather uear the characteristics of the 2d.dj21e and upper classes of r^^nftrll »n 
society" 'lp-^*l) _ 



is apjarentiy disturbing class bias in att»dance also prevailed 



in British (Little and Vestersaard, IB&i) and Aaerican (Jendcs and Heissan, 



1968) universities. Specifically, Little and yestergaard shoved that the 



expansion of the Snglish universities in recent years has, if anything, 
benefitted children of niddle class people and skilled v ori c e r a aore than those 
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from seni-skilled and un-skilled workers' homes. 

In their extensive review of higher education in the United 
States » Jencks a^nd Heisman concluded that the expansion of the tvo-year 
and four-year colleges in that coiintry has not benefitted those from the 
lover-middle and working classes in terms of improving their access to 
post-secondary education. 

Even when the social class setting of high schools is considered, 
the class bias still persists. For instance, in one Toronto study (Buttrick, 
19T3), it was found that 5^% of the grade 9 students in schools vithin" 
predominantly middle class neighbourhoods eventually entered Ontario universities 
as coagsT^d to 1236 of a similar sample in schools located within lover class 
nei^bourhoods. Ecverer, vhile the percentage difference vas smaller, this 
trend with respect to social class vas reversed for Grade 9 students 
subsequently entering Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology (CAAI), 

Buttrick, in a preliminary observation vhich was nevertheless 
consistent with more extensive research, conjectured that forces vithin the 
high school system in Toronto appeared more crucial than university admissions 
policy per se when the question 'Nrtio should att^d uniTersity?" is raised. 
He noted: "The results {in Toronto) are hard to believe Selecxion of 
students vho vill became eligible for university admission is currently dene 
by the (Toronto) school system not by the universities** TpV 7Tr~^ 

Buttrick* s observation o^ the relationship between social class 
milieu of Toronto schools and post-secondary enrolment was consistent vith a 
previous analysis for Ontario (Marsden and Ha rvey , 1971) vhici revealed tiiat 
555 of lever class st u dents vent to post-seccndary, non-^university institutions 
(e.g. CAAT) as compared to hQ% of middle and upper class students. In light 
of the ertrencned public conviction regarding relatjonsjii-ps between university 
a-:ttendance, opportunity and social acbility (Cuneo ;and Curtis, 19T55 p. 5), 

ERIC • 19 
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the apparent class differential at the coTnrminity college level further 
aggravates the problens surrounding the Ontaorio 5ovemiaent*s policy of 
'^universal access" to post-secondary institution** (Comission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario, 19T2, p. 33). 

This apparent conflict between policy and fact is all the acre 
unfortunate in view of the Ontario CJovemaent's aid prograa. Porter (19T'*), 
taking the evidence into account, bluntly put it this way: "Generally, 
the student avard schemes meant to help the disadvantaged fall short of any 
principle of Justice^ (Pv-^^ljL Once it becaaie flraly recognised thaf 
ascriptive factors sonetiaes dominant over achieveaent considerations 
were linked to post-secondary access » inquiry into the hi^ scho^oi population 
became necessarily aore urgent (Pavalko, 196T» p. 250) • 

Considering that a student's earolaent at university is preceded 
by a decision about high school prograas — a decision vhich in itself is 
presuaably subjected to the level of the student's educational aspiration — 
it vaa deeaed essential to see hcv far dovn the high school systea the 
presence of ascriptive and other factors becaae crucial in the eaergence 
and developaent cf this aspiration. The task, froa a research point of view, 
vas aade aore difficult by the discovery that vhile Ontario parents and students 
froa different socio-econcaaic levels placed aliaost e^qual value on the sKnetary 
and non-gone tary ret ur ns of post-seccndaiy education (Fleaing, 195T» p. 27; 
dart: ai*, 1969, *pp« vii-ilO; Porter et al* , 1973, p. 7^i) • in teras of 
actual ytudent represen1;ation at the post-secondary level, a social class 
discrepancy persisted. 

!rhe picture is thus cngplicated by tvc facts: 

1) In spite of the tendency to place siailar values 
on education, the different social class divisions 
in the saaple held different education aspirations 
(Porter et al., 1973, ?• 55). 

Er|c 20 
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2) While the academic consequences of financial 
availability remains shrouded in controversy, 
many high ability students from lower social 
classes disproportionately persisted in not 
aspiring to university. 

Moreover, vhlle there vere significantly more students from 
the lover socio-econoxaic bracket in the early high school grades, a greater 
proportion of students from high socio-^economic groups vent on to Grade 
13 (Porter et al., 1973, p. U5). 

Specifically, Clark and others (1969) noted, vith respect to 
an Ontario sample, that "only one student in tovar vho^e family annual income 
is less than $5,000 per anmaa reaches grade 13 from grade 9 while more tiian 
one stud en t in two from a family whose income is over $10,000 reaches such 
a level (p. ixT7J 

Once students arrived in grade ISs it was found with respect to 
educational aspirations that "few distinctions exis^c between students from 
different classes" (Clark et al. , 1969, p^_ix)V ^ Their conclusion, shared 
by others (Fleming, 19 57; Anisef, 19 7^*), vas: "The problem of class 
deterainance of behaviour is not, then, at the end of the h-^gb school, but 
saich earlier" (p. IxT." IJiis implied that a filtering system, or aore 
deliberately, a process of elimination to the poor student's disadvantage, 
becasse activated such earlier than grade 13 level. 

In linking the social class bias in post-secondary enrolaeat to 
this eliainaxing process. Porter (196l) wrote: 

"Whatever say be said aljout average intelligence 
and social class, tiie fact remains that in 

absolute numbers there are more of the hig^^y 

intelligent in Icwer classes than in the hi^^ier." 

He concluded: "It is a disgrace that this intelligence slK^uld be wasted 

because it lies in an inhospit:able enrircnasnt", (p. 129). 

21 
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Whatever actual wastage or disproportionality exists in teras 
of high school retention or post- secondary access, it is assumed in this 
paper (as veil as moat cited research) that they are preceded to sciae 
extent by differential aspirations aisozig those so siffected. Vuile e^^ldence 
for this assumption is generally deductive, at least one longtitudinal study 
(Seven and Shah, 1967) produced evidence to s;55port it* It must also he 
noted, as Anisef explained (1971*) » t^t vherever educational aspirations 
and actml behaviour differ, it is likely to he so for a nxsnber of mitigating 
or unforeseen circumstances. 

Sex 

Czie report from the Atkinson project (Fleming, 1957a) fpund^that^ 

in spite of other simlar characteristics , "about five boy^ vent to university 

(from Grade 13) for every tvo girls" vhile nearly "50* more girls than beys 

vent into other education." Ihis discrepancy by sex, in Ontario at least, 

compelled the author to conclude: 

"At-parently, certain selective factors at vork during 
the high school years vere considerably harder on the 
latter, since the sexes vere fairly evenly balanced 
up to the end of the period of con^nilsory attendance." 

p. 17 

^^s trend vas later borne cut by CanarLian census figures (Drynir»1on Bureau 
of Statistics, 1966, p. 28). Specifically, in I96O-6I, the enrolggat of nen 
at Canadian uni^rsi ties -vas equal to l6.h% of the aale population lS-21 years 
of age contrasted vith only 5-^% for voaen (Beattie 196I, p. 26). In 1966, 
13.1J5 of the sale 18-2^ population in Ontario entered university as against 
5.3% of the fenale 13-2^*. population - a di\ference of 7.3$. Moreover, these 
coahined percsita^s pushed Ontario to rank seccnd-to-iast ^rmrg Canadian 
provinces vith respect tc university snroliKnt as a percentage of the l3-2ii 
ERXC popilation C?ike, 1970, p. 205)- 22 
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In addition to social class, sex, therefore, emerged as 
another strongly mitigating ascriptive factor, both in the late high 
school grades and subsequent entrance to university. It is eLLso iu^Jortaat 
to note that, in spite of Ontario's continued efforts tovards creating 
equal accessibility (e.g. niniaizing the iapiict of ascriptive factors), 
Marsden and Harvey (1971) shoved that, five years later, without age 
considerations, this sex discrepancy vas 11*.?.? for Ontario university 
enrolment (p. 20). Hcvever, feaales outnustbered males by 17.7J5 for "post- 
secondary non-university enrolaent" (p. 20). The latter trend has been 
confirmed for Canada (Beattie, 1970, p. 26) and Ontario (Harvey and 
Masserman, 1973, p. 19). It seems then that to be poor is bad enou^, 
but to the extent that university attendance is related to social privilege 
and 30bility, to be both poor and female, as Porter (1973, p x) noted, is 
qxiite prohibitive. 

Kij^ School Grade: Its Igpcrtance 

But is it sex or abiU^ty per se vhich seems to be the mitigating 
factor against females in the Journey firosa hi^ school to post-secondary 
institutions? There is evidence vhich indicates that, in the later grades, 
girls bear as high and sometimes higher achievement and mental ability scores 
than boys to an extent -which does not Justify their disproportionate non- 
attendance at university (Breton, 1972, pp. ^^86-^^7; Porter et al, 1973, p. 128)- 
Furtheraore, there are those i?ho believe that the poor or the fe-saLLe do have, 
at seme time cr other, relatively hi^ educational aspirations but, confronted 
by so mazy obstacles, current and potential, discover that educational 

o 
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Pavalko (1967) thus appears to be correct when he concluded: 
'*Vhether the high school allocates its students to college or to the world 
of work, it is by no means determined exclusi^/ely by the intellectual 
characteristics of students "_(p. _259K There is, however, some unc5*rtainty 
as to which specific grades the relative influence of ascriptive factors 
erupt in significant ways. 

In a later Ontario study, (Porter et al., 1973) grade 8 was 
considered the crucial year becaxise students had to make a decision there 
as to whether they wanted to enter the four or five-year hi^ school program 
in grade 9. While enroLaent in the four-year program restricts subseqtient 
university entrance, the five-year program is virtually geared towards 
university entrance. The Porter team found evidence to support their 
assumption. 

Pavalko (I967), identirying the Junior Matriculation year (Ontario 

grade 12) as ^a crucial point;", wrote: 

"Going on to the senior year means essentially 
that a person is continuing along the path toward 
university. Sot continuing in school after the 
Junior year means essentially -iiat he is headed 
toward work. We suggest that selection to this 
point in the educational system is related to both 
socio-economic background and intellectual ability, 
but when the latter variable is controlled, goicig 
on to the senior year (and, conversely, not continuing 
in school) is related to socio-economic bacjcground." 

p. 250 

Pavalio, tec, found evidence ftrcm two ^Ontario districts to support this 
hypothesis (p. 253). 

Others found the social class bias prevading all high school 
grades ( Clarke et al, , 1975, p. S2}- Prom this srucy actually conducted in 
1969 c-n soas 5,0OG Ontario students, it was found that across all grades, only. 
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28> of the students from lov social class backgrounds aspired to a 

university education as contrasted with 65% of those from high social 

class background (p. 82). This finding is consistent vith the results 

for all grades in a 196U study in Ontario ( Breton ^ 1972, p. U92) and a 

1973 one on Ontario grades 10 and 12 students (Porter et al. , 1973, 

p. 53). That there are many students from high social class background 

who do not hold university aspirations must also be noted from these studies. 

Overall, these results could be looked at in two ways. First, 
the fact that sample selectivity (e.g. via social class) increased with 
grade level reduces the validity of inter and intra-saiaple ccinpariscns. 
Second, since hi^er grades tend to be restricted to the higher achieving 
student, any social class differences in students' aspirations could bear 
increased importance. 

Eowever, the lack of statistical tests on these grade differences 
and the lack of inforstaticn on "drop -cuts" ccr^sel these viewpoints to remain 
tentative. Nevertheless, the previous discussion does sug4jest that social 
class, sex, school program, and grade level bear scaae relationship to hi^ 
school students* post-secondary educational aspirations. In summary then, 
aspirations were generally regarded as a mediating psychological variaile 
between social class background and actual educational attainsaent {Pcrter 
et al., 1973, p x). 

An "^larged 7igv 

!2:e Executive Director of the Association of Universities and 
Col-leges cf Canada aptly sui^ael izD the essence of the foregoing findings: 
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'*Althoxagh the removal of financial barriers is an 
important and necessary step in ensuring universal 
accessibility^ it vas recognized that accessibility 
to higher education is not determined solely by 
finances. Indeed* there vas evidence to soiggest 
that a coinplex of social* cultural* and psychological 
factors plf^y vital roles in determining a student's 
ability to plan to enter, or not to enter* an 
institution of hi^er leaiming." 

Preface in Pike, 19T0. 

Ciis overview thus introduces a distinction betveen the 
relative influence of finance and cultural factors. But the research 
difficulties in the pursuit of this and related hypotheses vere early 
recognized. In a penetrating observation, two educators {Jackson and 
Fleming, 1957) wrote: "Any investigation of the effects of enviromaental 
factors in aspirati jis is rendered doubly difficult by their very number* 
complexity* and general elusiveness" (p. 78). 

It is important at this stage to note two points. One, the 
factors assuned tc be related to students' educational aspirations are 
cjuite ccs^ex and also, difficult to study. Secondly* th.ere is a budding 
distinction between the lack of money per se and a pai^icular value 
orieataticn wtLicli restricts not only lii^ educational aspirations but 
subseqr^t educational attialnsKit. Cbvicusly* the latter point raises 
treaaficcDus questions, at least in terms social s^tratifl cation end tte 
educational systea. For instance, wiiat is the direction, if any, of the 
relationship between social class and educational aspirations? In other 
words, do students' aspirations grow out oT their social clasps ststus^icr 
is their evKitual status a result of their aspiraticcs? Answers to tiese 
questions would require studies with bcti inter and intra-genersticnal designs* 

Predcainan^Iy, the research focus, bcwever restricted, was in 
terss of int^ra-ggnerational differences* As early as 1?^5, one repcart (Canadian 
O Touth Ccssissicn) atteosrted, tentatively, to delve into the "^cntnplex of social 
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culttaral and psychological factors" inrolved and raised questions 

of premature -atry into the work force, educational opportunity, the 

disadvantages suffered by rural and farm youth, and the need for tangible 

assistance to the underemployed. One conclusion was: 

"The present (educational) system is, to a certain 
extent, spoiled by the fact that persons with 
money can get and often waste opportunities which 
could be used to more advantage by other persons 
of greater ability but without money to bade them 



up " 



p. 35 
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TWO PROFILES OF THE URIVERSITY-BOUND: 1957 AUD 1973 

About tvelve years aifter the Youth Commission's arguments, 
the extensive Atkinson stiidies (195T) vhile attempting to unravel some 
of the specific processes impinging on educational aispirations among Ontario 
stTidents, also raised a host of other related issues and so laid an early 
framework for stibaequent research. For instances, In an analysis of all 
Ontario grade 13 students in 1955-56, it vas found that size of school and 
size of community vere directly and positively related to university 
aspirations (Fleming, 1957«»f P- l8). 

Purthemore, of the five reasons given by those vho definitely 

did not plan to attend university, "lack of money" ranked second to "other 

plans for further education" (p. 32). As stated earlier, this emphasis 

on grade 13 students presents problems of Interpretation due to the selective 

nature of sample. Nevertheless, the Atkinson project, in an early attempt 

to forge a profile of what a typicaJ. unlver" ' ty-destlned grade 13 stvdent then 

looked like 9 wrote: 

"Regardless of sex, a student had the best chance [of 
going to university] If he was someirtiat younger than 
the average prospective grade 13 graduate; if both 
his parents were living; if he came from a family with 
not sore than three children; if his father enjoyed 
relatively high occupational status; if his parents 
were relatively well"*«ducated; If one or more of ^ his 
brothers and sisters had attended university; and if he 
had not done part-*tlae work during his last year of 
secotidaxy school." 

Fleming, 1957b, p. 52. 
That was tn 1957. Sixteen years later, an Ontario study of 
grade 12 students constructed this pr ofile: 
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''Those who plan on going to university ... tend to be 
male, rank high on social class badtground, come 
from urban areas, believe they have the ability to 
graduate from ^miversity (and have the grades to back 
MP chis claim) and possess higher occupational 
aspirations than students vith other Icinds of plans." 

Anisef, 1973, p- lUl. 

While regional relevance impels a comparison of the 1957 and 

1973 Ontario profiles, it is worth noting a similar profile for the 

American \iniversity-bound student: 

"Those of high ability with good academic record 
were more likely to go to college than their less 
able classmates. Those whose parents had H igh 
incomes or were in the professional classes were inore 
likely to go than those who had low incomes or little 
social status. Girls went less freqriently than boys, 
even thouc^ their abilities were as hi^^ and their 
records higher. Negroes did not go in the same 
proportion as did whites. In certain regions of the 
country, hi^ school graduates did not go in the 
same proportions u those of other regions. Urban 
young people were more likely to go than rural young 
people. Those who were near a college were more likely 
to go than those farther away. And those with a strong 
desire for a vocation which required college training 
were more likely to go than those of eqtxal status who 
had no strong vocational interests." 

Holllngshead, 1952, p. 31 

While relationships between educational aspirations and ethnicity, 

sex, geography, social status, and financial resources, are evident In 

Hollingshead* s summary, one cannot help but recognize the consistency of 

trends among all these profiles. Apart from the specific factors of 

school program, grade level, and student-sex prevloiisly discussed, the 

comparison between the 1957 and 1973 profiles reveals the persistent 

relationship of family size, socio-econonic statais, student residence , 

community characteristics, and occupational aspirations with post-secondary 

educational aspirations. The slight differences in the two profiles seem 

to rest more on questionnaire differences rather than on any substantive 
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changes in student type. 

Personal, Faadly and Cocmnmlty Characteristics 

Indeed, other studies throu^out the years have conflnxied 
these relationships between post«*secondary educational aspirations and 
fandly size (Breton, 1972, p. 386; Porter et al., 1973, p. 131), socio- 
economic status (Porter, I96I; Pavalko, 1967; Cook and Stager, I969; 
Clark et al. , 1975, p. 82), student's geographical location and connmnity 
characteristics (Canadian Welfare Council I965, p. 1*5; Paralko and 
Bishop, 1966, p. 297; Breton, 1972 p. 38U), self -concept (Porter et al. , 
1973, p. 66), and occi^ational aspirations (Clazk et al., 1975> P« 8U). 
Saae representative conclusions foUov in terss of the interactions or 
surrogate nature of these variables. 

Interactions : a closer look 

On faadly size, Breton (1972) wrote: 

'^niile the size of the family is negatively correlated 
with educational intentions, the effect of family 
size is, however, somewhat reduced when socio-economic 
background is controlled.** 

p. 386 

In looking at the interaction between sex, ixxtelllgence and 

socio-economic status on one hand, and college aspirations and attendance 

on the other, an American study concluded: 

'^On the whole, the relative effect of socio-economle 
status is greater than is the effect of intelligence 
for females, while the relative effect of intelligence 
is greater than is the effect of socio-economic status 
for males.** 

Sewell and Shah, 1967, p. 22 
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The authors of this study, hovrever, nade the general coanaent that: 

"although intelligence plays an important role 
in determtning which students will he selected 
for hijj^er education, socio-economic status 
never ceases to be an iziportant factor in 
detenaining vho should be ellainated from the 
contest for higher education/* 

p. 22 

After their study of the socio-economic background of more 
than 1,000 grade 12 students in tvo Ontario communities, Pavalko and 
Bishop (1966) concluded; 

"To the extent that extraneous factors siich as 
Jroclo-econoaic backgroxmd affect the likelihood 
of acquiring a higgler education, the educational 
system haa an equivalent amount of built-in 
talent loss. Our findings that high ability 
students of hl^ socio-economic status are more 
likely to plan to go to college than those of 
high ability and low socio-economic status 
indicates that talent loss due to socio-economic 
selectivity is the case for at least that segment 
of the Canadian educational system examined here.** 

p. 298 

Though this interaction between ability and social class is 
g»Tr;erally confirmed in other research (Breton, 1972), in terms of 
aapirations it tends to be restrained by the emerging fact that substantial 
numbers of high ability students of high socio-economic status do not 
aspire to university. In fact, the Porter study indicated that 32% of such 
students did not aspire to university — a percentage similar to that of 
high-ability, low socio-economic students aspiring to university (Porter 
et al, 1973, p. 100). So far, however, no systematic research has been 
undertaken to see, for instance, to what extent poor and rich students are 
similar or different in their reasons for not aspiring to university. Moreover, 
the additional fact that hO% of the students from hig^ socio-economic level 
did not hold ^oniversity aspirations tentatively weakens any arguiaent for the 
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overriding ir^jortance of noney in this respect. 

Cozabining geographical location and community characteristics 

within the urban-rural dichotony, Porter and others (1973), after 

coa^aring the aspiratiozis of 3,000 grades 8, 10, and 12 Toronto sttidents 

vith students, from other parts_ of Ontario, vrote: 

^There vas scarely any difference between students 
in Toronto and other major urban centres. (Howeyer) v 
we found that for each le^l of uz^anization, the 
lower the social daas the lower the educational 
aspirations ... To be lower class and rural 
provides an extra handicap.** 

p. 68 

From earlier evidence, this further iii^lies that to be female, lower class, 
and rural at the sajne time is a far worse combination. 
The Porter team concluded: 

"^It is clear f^om our analysis that urbanisation 
is related to educational aspirations ... i^d that 
rural life is not conducive to continuing one*s 
education as urban life.** 

p. 70 

This urban-riral bias in terns of educational aspirations and 
actual attainsrttnt is overwhelmingly supported by other Ontario (Clark et al. , 
1969; Breton, 1972; Canadian Welfare Council, 1?65)» Canadian (Cuneo and 
Curtis, 1975), and American (Elder, 1963y research. At this stage, it should 
also be noted, aort specifically, that Fleming (195Tb}, el^teen years ago, 
had discovered that grade 13 students from Metropolitan Toronto, while 
representing 2Q% of a sample draom froa seven Ontario cities, conprlsed 3S% 
of the total group of university abound students. 

The Atkinson stu<ty (Fleming, 1957a} further found that in terms of 
**encouragement by the school to attend university** Toronto students ranked 
third {5B%) behind Hamilton {69%) and Ottawa (6liC}, with Kingston students 
Q (38{) receiving least encouragement as a group. However, a check in student 
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5< in this regard. No doiabt, these differences are influenced by the 
fact that Toronto contained the hig^jest population of any of the other 
flireaa. 

Nevertheless, a more compelling distinction is obsenred in the 
fact that 523! of the Toronto grade 13 students (second rank) enrolled as 
con^ared with 55? (first rank) of the Hamilton students, Windsor ranked 
laat (UlJ) of all the other Ontario areas considered in this respect 
(Fleming, 1957b). ^ 

One of the implicit conclusions here is that the prorLndty of 
universities might have played a part in eliciting university aspirations. 
Fleming concluded: 

"Students from Hamilton had the best chance of 
going to university, follcryred by those ftrom 
Toronto proper and Kingston^ Those from Windsor 
and Metropolitan Toronto, excluding Toronto proper, 
had the poorest chance." 

,p. Ut 

The increased preference for university aaong Toronto students 
is further reflected in the finding (Porter et al. , 1973, p. 69) that 521^ 7 
3^, and h2% of the Metropolitan Toronto students sampled l£i grades 8, 10 
and 12 respectively, aspired to university as con?)ared to 36f7"25y lid'27?~ 
in similar grades in rural Ontario. Hovever, the difference between Toronto 
and other large and small Ontario cities was much smaller in this respect. 
These findings must nevertheless bear some qualifications. Even within 
Metropolitan Toronto, more hl^, socio-economic students aspired to university, 
with the figure weighted in favour of boys (Porter, I96I, p. 13). 

3J 
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Percentage and average scores do not reveal the 'mriations vithia a 
sub-groiq? which, at least from Buttriclc's preliminary analysis (1973), 
and the report by the Canadian Welfare Council (I965), could very veil 
produce significant ethnic, social class, and sex differences vithin 
Toronto • 

In a laore general sense, Breton (1972) fotand that the presence 
of post •secondary institutions and community size vere inversely related 
to students* educational indecision (p. 385). Backing this trend, a 
aation-vide survey revealed that the proportions of xmdergraduate students 
who came from hones situated in villages or small towns with a population 
of less than 1,000 varied from 13% of those enrolled in education programs 
down to 2.5% of those exiroUed in faculties of laedlcine (Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1963)* 

In that same period (196I-62), about 19% of Canada's total 

nopulation lived in centres of less than 1,000; poptilat ion. Pike, (1970) 

relayed the educational implications of this community differential; 

"A concomitant of the roral and small town environment 
is a set of values , beliefs and ways of doing things — 
i.e. a subculture ~ which adversely affects access to 
higher education Rural life tends to be oriented 
to the conczrete and the practical, and actively discoxrrages 
the creation of the theoretical and abstract cast of mind 
which is (or is supposed to be) inseparable from involveasnt 
in higher education."* 

p. 73 

Carrying this value argument further, Anisef (1973), in a study 
of Ontario grade 12 students, concluded: 

^One logical conclusion that shoxild be drawn is that 
accessibility to hig^her education is not siiagply a 
question of inequities in financial resources ... 0\ir 
resxilts reveal that such social-psychological factors 
as parental enco^oragement , self-evaluation, and 
occtjpationflLl aspirations are powerful determinants 
in explaining the educational excisions of students." 
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orientationCs) which in theissel^/es could be circuffiscribed by conmunity 
characteristics. To the extent that this value orientation, if at all 
existent, is restricted by, or cuts across, social class remains a very 
provocative area for further research. 

Still, to clarify and consolidate this line of argument requires 
a further elaboration of the "social-psychological factors" which are 
related to post-secondary educational aspirations, Self-evalxiation or 
its surrogates (e.g. self-confidence and self-concept) are related to 
such aapirations in interesting ways (Anisef,- 1973)- In discovering a 
fairly strong relationship between self-concept and educational aspirations, 
the Porter team wrote: 

"A student's self-concept of ability is formed 
ttrou^ interaction with parents, teachers, and 
peers, and reflects to a certain extent the 
opinions formed about the student's academic 
ability." 

Porter et al. , 1973, p. 66 
They then made the critical conclusion: "It is not enough to 
be bri^t and to perform well. One must also see oneself as being bright and 
capable of perfcrailng well'\ (p. C5) . The recognition that self-concept is 
further related to social class, inspires a consideration of socialization 
processes, particularly within the family (Cook et al., 1967, p. 8; Clarik 
et al., 1968, ?• 9'^) . 
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Outi Ontfiulo team (Clark, Cook, and Fallis, 19T5) hypothesized 
that the low self -concept held by poor stiodents is engineered by past 
patterns of socialisation, lack of appropriate referents, parental 
encourageaent , a feeling of control over events and confidence in the 
futxxre (p. i^l*). Other Ontario research tended to support this {Harvey and 
Masserman, 19T3). It seems then that self-concept is itself a nedlating 
psychological variable betveen social class and post-^^secondary educational 
aspirations « 

With respect to the link betveen occupational and educational 
aspirations, it vas found in an Ontario sanple, and quite ezpectedly at that, 
that ** across all grades, the students from higher income backgrounds had 
higher occupational aspirations vhlch were also related to hl^^r educational 
aspirations'*, (Clark, Cooky and^FalTlff , 1975, p. 85)» 

So far, the preceding discussion of the factors introduced by the 
tvo profiles shoved that: 

1) There is a strong consistency over tiiae vlth' 
respect to some variables related to post-- 
secondary educational asplratiozss • 

2} The Interaction asong somi of these variables 
is indeed coiqplext further suggesting a 
possible hierarchical netvork for soiae. 
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OTHER FACTORS: 

ACCESS TO RELEVANT INFORMATION, SIOJIFICAHT OTHERS, 
BIRTH ORDER, LANGUAGE, ETHNICITY, RELIGION, TYPE OF 
SCHOOL AND PROGRAM, PERSONALIT:^ FACTORS k FINANCIAL AID 



However, there are other factors, at least in Ontario, which haw 
yet tc be fully discussed in this paper, in terns of educational aspirations. 
Aiaong these are: 

(i) Access to relerant information and the role 
of significant others (Young and Reich. foT^*. 
p. 3^; Breton, 1972, p. 387; Clark et al. , 
1969, p. U3; Reich and Zeigler, 1972, p. 387; 
Flowers, 196U, p. 9; Students AdaLnistratire 
Council, 1971, p. Id; Clark, Cook, and Fallis, 
1975, p. 8U; Pftvalko and Bishop, 1966, p. 200; 
Marsden. 1975, p. 5; Porter et al. , 1973, p. I8U; 
Anlsef, 1973, p. 27). 

(ii) Birth order (Porter et al. , 1973, p. 63). 

(iii) Language, ethnicity, and religion (King, I968, 
p. Qi^i Fleming, 1975, p. 22; Breton, 1972, p. 
1U9; Anlsef, 1973, p. 12). 

(iv) Type of school and program (Fleming, 1975, p. 
Beattie, 1961, p. 33; Porter et al., 1973, p. 58; 
Clark et al. , 1969, p. 59). 

(▼) Personality factors (Pike, 1970, p. 89; Young and 
Reich, 197^*, PP. 20-25; Srehaat, 196U, pp. 11-12; 
Beattie» 196I. p. 29; Breton 1972, p. 113). 

(vi) Financial aid (Council of Ontario Universities, 1971, 
p. 3; Cook, Dobell, and Stager, I969, p. 3; Cook and 
Stager, 1969, p. 153; Porter et al., 1973; Marsden 
and Harrey, 1971, p. 12; Department of University 
Affairs, 1970). 

Once again, the inter rctive nature cf these variables vas evident. 
For Instance, the Porter study (1973) found that, once past 17, lower-order 
siblings are "less likely to go to university snd the more likely he (or she) 
is to go to work immediately after high school", (p. 63). Purthenaare, it 
was shown that families from low socio-economic backgrounds tended to have 
more children than those from high socio-economic backgrounds. 
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With respect to the role of "significant others", it vas 
found that in a sample of Ontario grade 12 students, \rtiile the "educational 
plana of students are greatly influenced by the plans of their friends", 
a mo n g girls of lov socio-economic status, "plans of close frienda have 
virtually no effect on their plans to go to college" even when these 
girls atre of hi^ intelligence (p. 199)- However, aLUL boys and girls of 
hi^ socio-economic background "were greatly influenced by the plana of 
their friends, regardless of intelligence level" (Pavalko and Bishop, 1966, 
P- 199). 

With a more complex analysis, based on data trom the Atkinson 

stxxdies in Ontario, WilUams (1972), using reference group theoxy, found 

that as male students move up from grade 10, the influence of parents in 

tersB of educational aspirations increases over that of both teachers and 

peers (p. 122). His interesting interpretation vas that: 

"If one can take response rates as indicators 
of knowledge, then the students know more about 
their parents' expectations than they do about 
their peers' aspirations and have least knowledge 
of their teachers' expectations. Moreover, It seems 
plausible to argue that the less one knows abotzt the 
expectations/aspirations of a reference group the 
more one is likely to report them as being close to 
one's own aspirations." 

p. 122 

For girls in grade 10, "the influences of the three reference 
groups follow that seen for boys", but "contrary to the situation for males, 
the aspirations of peers and teachers gain in effect over time at the expense 
of parents' ejqpectations", (p. 12lf). When these sex differences are considered 
against the background of social class differences found in the Pavalko stucjy 
(Favalko and Bishop, 1966), the interaction grows in oonplexity. 
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The influence of high school counsellors, it Eust he pointed 
out, is considered very miniaal by students (Porter et al. , I973, p. 
209; Breton, 19T2, p. 33l*). Also the finding that parents tend to exert 
relatively high influence over the students' educational aspirations 
becomes quite precarious when as one i-eviewer concluded: "Due to rapid 
changes, the knowledge that parents have is now of dubious value to their 
children", (Maraden, 1975, p. 5). 

Granted that, within the Canadian context at least, a relationship 
exists between ethnicity and social class (Porter, 1965) , additional factors 
such aa language and religion becooe important with, respect to educational 
aspirations. King's (I968) analysis of Ontario high school students revealed 
that while retention rates between grades 9 and 13 graduation were highest 
among students who spoke Yiddish at hone (U0.6J), and lowest among French- 
speaking students (3.25*) Ukrainian, Greek, Polish, Slovak, Hungarian, Italian, 
and Ihitch-speaJtlng homes produced students with retention rates similar to 
that of stTidents from Eaglish-speaJclng homes (13.2JC). 

A more recent analysis in Ontario (porter et al. , 1973, pp. 227-239) 
revealed that when all forms of post-secondary education are considered, 
"Francophone and Anglophone boys had similar educational aspirations", which 
were higher than those for girls in the respective linguistic groups. However, 
an earlier nation-wide study done in I965 (Breton, 1972) discovered an 
interesting trend for hij^i school plans and post-secondaiy aspirations. In 
the first place, English-speaking boys and girls sll^tly outnumbered French- 
speaking boys and girls respectively in the number who planned to finis h hif^ 
school. However, this direction was unexpectedly reversed for students' pj,a^j! 
^° attend oost-aecondary iastltutiona . with the greatest difference being 
betveen English-speaking {6U%) and French-speaking {7k%) boys. 
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The puzzLLing natxir« of these trends con^elled the author, 
in a search for possible explanations , to control for laental ability 
and father's occupational status. The greatest differences between the 
tvo linguistic groups then occurred for post-secondary plana vithin the 
lov mental ability and lov father's occxqjational status groups, in favour 
of the French-speaking students • Breton suggested that these differences 
may hov« sozaething to do vith French students' rejection of their low 
grotq? status sad existing states of anxiety (pp. 151-159)- 

In line '<lth these Ontario findings ^ Aiaericaa research (Rosen, 
1959) ftarther ipCicated that Greeks, Jews, and native-bom wliite Protestants 
a.7e more likely to possess hi^er educational aspirations t^an either 
ItalitjM or French-Caaadianfl. These differences persisted even when 
other factors, social cl^iss In pai*ticular, were controlled (pp. U7-60). 

Again, with specific reference to Ontario, the Carnegie study 
(1956) found that Ontario secondary school teachers rated their Francophone 
students below Anglophone and '^other language" students on the zseaaxxres 
cf reliability, cocperativfjness , industry, physical staadna, energy and 
the probability of cooplcting Ontario grade 13. 

The Royal Cosimission on Bilingu&lism and Biculturalism (Second 
Report, 1968), in looking at the role of religion, hinted that while the 
religiotaa affiliation of French students could haw borne soxoe relationship 
to the ratings of these teachera , sjost of whoa ''presumably were not French- 
Canadiaas"(pp. 83-96). such affiliation could not fully explain the higjh 
attrition ratea ainong French-speaking students , especially as some **other 
language groups of a similar faith had low^r attrition rates. King (1968) 
agreed vith this in his own analysis \then he concluded that the religloua 
affiliation of the French played a mtniinal role in the low retention rates 
of the French students. A Quebec reviewer (Copp, 1971*) vaa even flmsr in 
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h±a statement: 

"No eii?)irical evidence has ever been established 
that 'Catholic education' per se or educa-ion 
provided by meidsers of religious orders is 
inferior or siqperior to 'Pjotestaoit ' or 'State' 
education. A specific schoel aay provide a 
'better_ environaent • for an individual child 
but anyone who goes beyond that generalization 
is siagjly stating his or her own preference." 

(p. 58) 

Sothvithstaading the tendfti:...y by others to downplay the role 
of religion. Pike. (1970) observed that it is rather difficult to ignore 
the religious faith to which a stucisnt belongs and to which a school 
subscrlTaes in the context of overall school ciiaate (p. 91). 
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THE QUESTION GRCJWS: VALUES 



As hinted earlier, the lavJc of causal interpretations and 
integrated research designs, as veil as the interactive and possibly 
sxnrrogate nature of rariables, all helped give birth to a persistent 
controversy in the literature on post-secondary educational aspirations. 
Are such aspirations related to students' value orientations or flnancJ 
resources? The Porter team (1973) put the question explicitly: "Does 
3ioney aatter?'^, to which they interpreted soae of their findings to ansver 
it "res'*, (pp. 61, 93, 95, 105). Another team (Coot et al., I969) sasr 
it this vay: 

''It is our belief that the incoae rather than the 
cultural aspects of class should be the centre 
of attention." 

p. 89 

3ut Cock and Stager (1S69) ventured: 

"We vould egghasize the i:::5crtance of bcth factors, 
giving a sli^tly greater es^iasis to the 
cultural aspects of class." 

p. 163 

2ven if, as the lai:ter team proposed, that value orientation 
deserves greater attention, tieir notaile assu^rticn is that it is clrtnnascrihed 
by class, an assurption -shidi, as vill be later argued, may not iDe quite sound, 

A ijruc^ paper issued by the Ontario Departrmt of Unirersity Affairs 
(19T3) ccsaented: 



e ecancsLc clirste .itrriT^g the sixties vas improving 
vhile public acceptance of pest -secondary education 
vas growing. 2iis, peitaps had some effect ca the 
ural influences that l^p to deteraine enrdasst 
ms of criildren from lever incoae fszsilies." 
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Tliis docuaent is^lied: (i) cultural values affected enrolsKnt patterns; 
(ii) these values could be favoura>3l7 changed by financial inprovensnt . 
In other words, coney played an iiaportaat role. 

While noting that "a review of the literature on access to 
post-secondaiy education in Ontario ea^asixes 'financial concerts'", 
two researchers (Marsden and Harvey, 1971) suraised: "Money isn't everything", 
(p. 15), with which the Council of Ontario universities agreed thus: 
"The results of numerous studies (in Britain and the US) seem to be leading 
to a preponderence ot -vidence that incoase, by itself, iay not be a decisive 
or even primary barrier to eurcessibiiity" (p. 22). 

In a farther investigation of mcney per se as an instrtoeatal 
factor in students' educational aspirations, one reviewer (Havlgurst, 1962) 
concluded: 

"The principal reasons given by young people of above 
average intelligence for not attending college are 
laci of money and lacJc of motivation, doubt these 
reasons are inter-related. There are relatively few 
high^s{iool grad:. . • a with hi^ mctivstica for college 
who fail to go ti ..allege because they la<dc arsaey." 

p. 23 

Jhis last comment, like the others, remains. In (^enceTa; mere 
■hypothesis. In Canada especially, there is a" lacs of systematic sviiance to 
substantiate a conclusion liie the one made above by Eavigurst. 

V-hile great conce:^ and differences of opinion obviously surround 
the issue, its resolution is crucial for Ontario's edncation policy as the 
preceding Council pointed ouS: 
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""The weight given to studant financial aid ..• 
will snich influence the degree to which student 
aid vlll in future be required to play a role in 
^maintaining and iziprcvlng eqiLallty of access. 
(This) will depend on the degree to wlxich 
non'-fflonetary factors are seen aa res'ponsible for 
the decision to continue or to forego sttutf beyond 
the higfa-^chool le^rel ^ and also the extent to which 
these non-*aonetazy considerations are seen to be 
ijzzamne to any special features of a student aid plan 
designed to promote accessibility" 

(«i5hasis a duedZ p. 25 

The rationale apparently underlying the emphasis on finance 
in the present context is that students^ aspirations for post^secondarj- 
education are linked to their perceptions o^ tieir ability to pay their 
way through. ITaw, while this link would seem a rather Prions one 
(after all, it takes money to attend university), the ix^lications are 
disturbing when, as indicated earlier, significant proportions of 
intellectually able but financially disadvantaged students are left out 
of the university system. It is aore crucial when those students choose 
net to attend university even when financial aid is available. If it is 
act fi n ance per se but a particular value orientscicn, then the extent to 
whi^ this orientation is class-bound or cuts across class divisioos 
extends tne unanswered q^uestions. A further basis for this extension could 
very well be the fact that sany well-off students also show no desire for 
university . 

Financial aid and Sducstional asrdraticns 

"Jfliile it is not necessary here to review the historical ievelcpsssil 
of 3ovemz3ent's student sid programs in Ontario and Canada, or indeed the 
arguaents for different aid plans^, scaae reference to features of the present 
aid program in Ontario may facilitate am exmloraticn of the Isst^ of access. 



PDir"^ Such reviews arv* contained im Cook and Stager, 1569; Council of 

Ontario Zfai^ersities , 1971; dark. Cook, Fallis, and Sent, 2969. 44 



equality of educational opporfa:ii:y , and educational aspirations, 
The essential features of the current Ontario Student 
Awards Program (OSA?) are: 

1) Any person who is enrolled in a full-tisse 
course of study at an eligible post- 
secondary institute. on in order to qualify 
for a degree, certificate, or diploiaa is 
eligible to apply for assistance. All 
Canadian universities, other Ontario public 
post-secondary institutions, and several 
private institutions are recognized fcr 
this purpose. 



2) 



To arrive at the financial assistance required, 
the financial resources which the student is 
assumed to have on the basis of indorsation 
provided in his application are subtracted 
from the educational costs specific to his 
course and institution. The difference is the 
total sward made. 

3) To get an award without parental contribution, 
the studmt aust fit the CSAP definition of 
''independence'*, and must provide a declaration 
of independence froa his parens or guardian. 
According to the 1973 reprised rtsgsilations , the 
student must be laarried, or najst imre cojsnleted 
four successful years at a pcs^^econdary 
uastitution. He is also ccssidered indenendent 
if he is 2ii years old, or if he has woried for 
two full years* 

^? A^'ccrding to the 1973 regulations, the first 
S30C of the sward is a loan, and the balance, 
^9 beyond $300 is a non-repayable grant. 

- ' =aa^3ns._that a student_=ay borrow is ^ ' 

^Jf9,300 ^cver the entire period of his academic 

^^rain±n^-" - - 



This plan, in ter=s of hi^ scaool st^idents' post-seccndaiy 
d'^ational aspirations ,"13 "i:3crt ant in at least two reroects: 

1; The na^or criterion fcr assistance is based 
on financial need* 

2) Ihe extent to wnich st-^idtnts are aware of these 
provisions cculd be related tc their sdnca:tianal 
asniraticns • 
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Hcvever, a review by Cook and Stager (1969) noted that: 

''not only are the xgrper iucoaes disproportionately 
represented in post-secondary enroLaecta » but also 
that the OSAP avarda therefore aaust also go 
disproportionately to the upper incontt gxo'ops.^ 

p. 81 

There seeas to be a sex difference as veil. For instance » in 
1968-69 ♦ of the 5J*>000 OSAP recipients enrolled in Ontario's post- 
secondary institutions » feiaale students constituted 3Uf of as^ard recipients 
ccanpared vith 58S of tneir total enrolaent (Cook and Stager* l?69_f_p._T8) . 

The other adtigatlng factor is students' perceptions 
regarding the cost of xmi-rersity attendance, and their knowledge of OSAP 
itself. Generally ^ it vas found that high school students at all levels 
froa grades 9 to 13 are relatively uninforaed of the costs of post-secondaiy 
education. Moreover their impressions are inflated (dazk et al.» I969). 
This igncraace inclufjcd parents as vell» at least those of grade 12 Ontario 
s wUdents • 

The following ccaaent is therefore qvite s?t: 

"It is unfair that ignorxjice shcrald be the bacls for 
rationing the acney that is arailable. If it is 
necessary to ration the aoney it should be on th^ 
basis of need. And it does not serve the principle 
of accessibility to have educational cpportuni-Lies 
limited becaase of students' ignocrance.'' 

Porter et al. » 1973, p. 1^3 

The dark teaa further c<sicluded tha:t this ignorance of grades 9 

to 13 students "vas relatively independent of st^ents' econccic background" 

(p. 101). 

The 33re recent analysis (Porter et al., 1973) shoired tha:r ^th 
a sannle of Ontario grade 12 university aspirsnts, 55? f r oa "the Icvest 
class planning to go tc :2riTersity krev lAsz the S^es vere, -sihile caly 5S? 
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of those in the hi^er classes did'' (p. 14m). While it is not clear 

whether or not this difference vas significant, one explanation offered 

for the trend vas that soney matters aore to poor students ^o had to make 

extra efforts to acqus^nt themselves --rith university costs. Nevertheless,^ 

it vould have heen acre interesting had achievement or ^ntal ability 

scores been included in the analysis. 

In the early hi^ school grades, students* laiovledge of DSAP 

fares Just as badly as their awareness cf university costs. In a 1969 

Ontario sannle (Clarit et al., I969) 60? of grade 9 students had never 

heard of OSAP. However, as grade level vas increased, this ignorance vas 

substantially reduced in that by grade 13, 36? had heard of CSAP and 

could have correctly described the plan. This grade differential vas 

subsequently confiraed (Porter et al., 1973): 

'^It is vorth noting, hcvever, -hat "the ones that stand 
cut as being best informed are hi^-achieving, lov 
social class students in grade IC, and lev social class 
students at all achievement levels in grade 12."^ 

p. 175 

Ccnclusicns differ on 3SA?*3 effects vithim the hi^ s:±ool. 
"^le riari study C1969, p. 106) concluded: ^It appears that even a v^ll 
publicized prc^^ such as 3SA? does net is enetrate tc the lever ^crades." 
On the o^her hand, ethers (Porter et al., I969 , p. I"r5) felt, ; message 
seems to be getting -throuci most strongly tc -he cries vho ne^. it tt^-."^ 

2v«n in the midst cf this difference, there is it lesst one 
cis comforting implication. As could be gleaned from earlier-Krited resear^, 
there is a prcpcrticnal decrease in che nuz±)er cf lover class students vhc 

Q ::ntario Universities (1971) : . r- 
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'^We believe the eflectiveness of a student aid 
program is the degree to vhich the socio- 
economic mix of the post-secondary enrolment 
approximates that of the society as a whole.** 

p. 3 

More particularly, post-secondary education aspirations are 
forged, to a cracial extent in the lover grades (Clark et al. , I969), 
For instance, in grade 9, 19% of poor students ei^ected a post-secondary 
education as opposed to 58JS of those ftrom vell-to-do families. Purthenaore, 
hQ% of all students in grade 9 admitted that their post-secondary decision 
had been made "a long time aujo", p. 101. 

This suggests that the time of decision in the midst of forging 

values and other socialization forces, has to be considered alongside ai^y 

analysis of OSAP's role in the higfi school. One report, after considering 

the available evidence, concluded: 

Tn its present fora the student aid program in 
Ontario benefits those students nho have w*^* the 
decision to undertake post -secondary studies. 
Since in many cases tiiis dedsicn is taken veil 
before tie student graduates from hi^ school, the 
influence of OSAP in the dedsicn-making process 
is qTaestianable." 

Considering ^he previcusly suggest;ed role cf cultural values, one 
nsoT furtiier ask, hc^ far vculd monetary aid go towards facilit;ating the 
entry of more flnsncialiy disacr.^'ta.^ed but able students into post-seccndaiy 
educaticn? In the first cne ct:^t to find out to Trtiat extent s^rradicrts 

are prepared to borro^r* 

Seme rn^ario sti-i-£i.. ^^rc-^ie that students f rc n the Icver-sccio- 
eccnosic levels seem, very reluctant get into d*br and less likely to asuire 
to university if the znl^ aid is in the form cf loans (Comsrlttee cn 
Student Pinsndal Support, 19":^; Council cf Ontario Iblversities , 1971; 
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Clark et al. , 1969). However, it was subsequently specified (Porter 
et al., 1973) that the amounts students were prepared to borrow was 
directly related to their post-secondary educational plan*. More 
specifically, 'rtien the social class background of uid^rsity aspirants 
was considered, differences in loan accunts were miniiaal. 

CcntroTnersy : Value Orientation or 
Financial Aid 

The interesting observation froa all^this Is 'te.at universlj^ 
sspiratlon apparently acconpanles a host of other ralues possibly shared 
by students Tram different social classes. Breton (19T2) underlines the 
point: '*3ctli socio-economic statijs and attitudes apparently have an 
independent, rrmulstlve influence on educational intentions" Cp">^l6^)* - 

This further suggests that the coos tellation of values accompanying 
university aspirsrions asy net necessarily be as circuascribed by social 
class as has been argued by scae, but cuts across class boT2:darles, What 
sone of these values are and tiie extent to whicSi they are dirtributed across 
class divisions are questions which have not been adequately treated in 
researcii. "^lere is scae s'C53part for farther inquiry in that when achieveisent 
le-cel is considered within an. Ontario grade 12 sssple, "the aacunt students 
were prepared to borrow vas related to their level of achieveaent but not 
to their social class" (Porter et al, 19T3, p. l62) . 

Furtheraore, when students' self -concept was analysed, it was 
found that "students are aore influenced • • • by their acadeaic perf omance 
and their belief in their cwn ability than by -cheir social class" [p. l6-i). 
So far> *iie3e conclusions, based on students who had already caadtted 
theaselves tc -nJ. varsity ignored (IJ the earlier grade levels at wiiich post- 
secondary or acre specifically, university sspiraticns are fcrged, and (2} 



those from the different social classes vho held no such aspirations. 

When the latter group vas considered, '^getting a Job** seeaed 
by far znore influential than "lack of money" , with the low socio-economic 
gro\zps choosing both reasons slightly aore than higjx socio-economic 
groxxps. Still, the role of money in the reasons offered is difficult 
to iffiore - especially from the students' viewpoint - since both responses 
reflect financial need« 

Srcn so, money vas perceived more as an obstacle by girls 

than boys (Porter et al. , 1973. .pp.. 173^1^) , This_underplayinicl\'^. /I 

of money as an influential factor in not continuing to pOTt-secondary 
education vas supported by another Ontario study (/Jiisef, 1975). Proa a 
Canadian sajsple of 76,000 students (Breton and MacOonald, I967) , it vas found 
that vhile Just under 10% believed that they vculd definitely or probaily 
leave nigh school before completing their studies, only 6.6% of this group 
gave financial problems as their main reason. 

In a Sova Scctia project (Connor and Magi 11, 1965 J only lOJ^ 
cf the 609 students questioned perceived laci of money as a reasoa for their 
filends' dropping cut, vhile hCi perceived ''a desire to earn money" as a 
reason. Hcvever, the fad: that 71? gave "little interest in sciool vori'' 
and 22S mentioned lack of parental interest , infliatnced the authors to drssr 
this profile: 

''It appears that the less intelligent student 
'»ho has littJ^ interest; in school linked with 
a desire to earn money and w^se parents take 
little interest in his acadi^.c perJfersance, 
is most likely to be a drop-cut prior t;o the 
completion cf hi^ school,'^ 

p. Si 

As yet a ^urtier indication that finar^ial ccnsidera'Zicns are 
less salient than commcnly thcu^rt, ancxher study cf Ontario grade 12 
ERJC students {3retcn and MacDonald, 19^7) ftound that only lij of the students 
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who had ao university intentions or who vere undecided, said that the 
guarantee of sufficient funds vould svay their ainds. 

In looking at these studies^ aidbiguities la the qixestionnaires 
or the vague response tendencies of the students maute the research 
vhich attenrpts to tease out the relative influence of financial resources 
only suggestive. The unsettled nature of the research is further aggravated 
by a very early Ontario finding (Flening, 1957) that even if adequate funds 
were guaranteed to a grade 13 sasple, 66% of those initially uncertain and 
2k% of tihose not planning to go, vould agree to go to university (p. 31). 
While this analysis did not contain explicit controls for social class or 
achieveaent background, the author concluded: 

"It beccaes increasingly evident that the obstacles to 
:2niversity education ratatanding students are 
coEplex and aany-sided. Several of ti^e factors 
relating to the fasiily or social envircn2aBnt si^t 
easily sway a prosiLsing candidate airay froa university 
idaen aoney is encugji* To a student whose parents are 
convinced of the value of hig^r education and prepared 
to urge hia to make the saost cf hia opportunities , and 
whose friends take it for granted that it is worth 
exerting a real effort to go to university, considerable 
sacrifices aay seen in order. On the other hand, the 
student whose parents are lukewara and whose friends 
bave for the aost part decided on other courses of 
action will prcbably take a ssdi less f a v our able view 
of the prospect of several years of financial stringency 
and separation froa filends. The student in the latter* 
class does not necessarily ladt the qualities of indcstry 
and persistence that wculd, q-^rs-rg with intellectual 
ability, enable hia to succeed in university." 

p. 28 

Indeed, research li-;fr?rg students* aspirations with the 
r^:^ty of peer ini!luence (Pavalko and Bishop^ 1966; Breton, 19T2), 
p^^r^tal warr::^ and enccuragersnt (Clari, Cock, and Fallis, 19T5) , and 
achieveaent orient:aticn (Vyaaa et al. , 1ST2^ , suggests thsr culturally 
in±2.ced values tend to cc:=teract the availability cf financial aid. 
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Soae saipport for this value orientation viewpoint also 
emerges from Aoerican and British studies. In an extezisive American 
reviev (Beezer and SJela, 196l) , the authors, in attesqjting to estimate 
the relative iaportaace of the ^'oany contributory factors** iapinglng 
on students' post-secondary educational aspirations, concluded that of 
thirteen factors considered, ''lade of motivation is probably the greatest 
single deterrent to college attendance by capable youth" (p. 38). 

The Robbins Report on Hi^er Education in Great Britain 

(1963) pointed out that the proportion of university students from working 

class hones has remained at 25% of university enrolment since 1938, in spite 

of the introduction of a maintenance grants scheme. Jencks and ^^^n 

(1963), after a discussion of the relative importance of flnandaLl aid, 

crisply concluded: 

"All in all then, we are inclined to be skeptical 
about theories that emphaffize the hl^ cost of 
attending college as the major obstacle , and to 
loc^ for other explanations of the obvious 
relationship between class backgrounrl and (educational) 
attainment.'' 

p. 121 

One Ontario research team C?orter et sLI. , 1973) aptly Sescribes 
the suiject as ''A nagging q.uestion abctrt vhi^ many people here opinions 
b-cs no one has a complete answer** (p. TO). 

It is jjuite possible that investigations into the relative 
importance of monetary or value factors have been lettered by con ceptu al 
incansist;encies , for after all, money masters to the extent that it costs 
soaezhing to attend a pcst-seccndaiy instit:rticn; and values matter to the 
extent that it takes at least seme inrteres^ in education to attend s^ch sn 
zjust^X'drti • 
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A SECOND LOOK AT THE CONTROVERSY 



Let us re-exaadne the situation. In the first place, earlier 
citations indicate that Canadian and Ontario students from lov income 
groins ai« under-represented at university (Bancroft, 196U, p. 25). A 
preliainaiy observation, at this stage, is that aaney seess to laatter. 

Seccxidly, there is evidence indicating that poor students, as 
a group, aspire less than rich students to a university education (Porter 
et al., 1973). Two ia^ilications arise: 1) EdT^aticnal aspirations are 
related to actual educational attainasent, and to this extent, poor 
students appear disadvantaged. 2) Students, at least in hi^ sdiool grades, 
seem to have some ideas, even if dis-ortei, as to the costs of a university 
education. 

While the accuracy of students' perceptions (Porter et al., 
1973; Cook et al., 1969) seesa evenly distrihuted across social class 
divisions, educational costs vill jaatter more to poor students irtio, hy 
definition, have fewer financial 1-scurces to'be^"VithT 

^- recalled, however, that once the dedsion to attend 

university is sade, acre specifically, ijien other variahles s-ac± as 
intelligence or achievement scores and self -concert are controlled, social 
class differences, vith respect to villi-gaess to borrcsr at least, ans 
minimized. Jfcreover, one smdy revealed that soae lo«rer class students 
In their final hi^ school grades, having made a decision to attend university, 
are prepared to bcrrcw =cre than rich st^idents (Porter et al., 1973). 

conclusions in than "fully cme-third of lea- socio-ecos=ic class students 
hoping to go tc university ^jld limit their entire hcrroBlng tc less than 
42,000" Ip. 169). In terms of decision-saking, one also csnmct ignore the earlier 



finding that of 858 hi^ 3«ntal- ability students in grade 12, only 20% 
belonged to hi^ social class vhile vere from low social class background. 

These, and other findings, help to leave the entire picture 
sooevhat shadcvy. As stated before, however, sonte li^t could be shed if 
research should also focus on earlier grades vhere the student population 
tends to be less hcssogenous. 

This re-^eyaMnation is nevertheless hamted by the -^act: that 

sociSLi class divisions are "artiiicialiy constructed statist! C/il groups in 

which individuals are placed cn the basis of occupation, level of incoae 

or education" (Piie, 1970, ?. 53). Scae understanding of the relationship 

betveen financial availability, in terss of faaily incoM, and values could 

be gleaned froa the follcvisg rationalization underlying social class 

stratification i 

'''When people vithin a particular incoae range are 
grouped together, it vill be fc-xid that they 
behave in wa^ys different fron people grouped 
together in another inccae range • . . The further 
one class is froa another, the greater will be 
differ rences in behaviour*" 

Porter, I965, p* ID 

?iie extends the assuiEirticn: 

""Since the behavicrur of an individual, and the 
sttitu;ies and opinions which he holds are 
greaiJLy influenced by his i3»diate social 
envirccaest (i^e. where he lives, whoa he aeets, 
how sacii aoney he has to spend; and since his 
i2saedia:te social environa^t is to a 
coisiderable extent detersined by his cec:^ticsial 
inccae or level of educstica^ it is net surprising 
to find that people classified in one cccursticnal 
categciy or incoae g r c^a t^ded to behave diff^erently 
free: people clsssifiei in another. 

1970 y p. 5^ 

Scae of the relevant resequences of tie shove raticnalicsticns 

are: 
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(1) Social class, value systezrs, and educational 
aspirations are related, and relationships, 
in terms of causality, depend on the perspective 
taken or level of analysis. Pilce (1970) puts 
it this way; "If the educational sociologist 
is so zzdnded, he may have a hard time isolating 
the direct effects of low income per se from the 
cumulative effects of those various cultural 
and institutional factors vith ^ich low family 
income is associated" (p. 99)- 

(ii) It seems futile ^o propose that money matters 
while values don'v or vice-versa. 

(iii) It is also a mistake to believe that the 

relationship between social class and values 
are exclusive or remarkably linear. As one 
n^viewer warned (Pike, 1970); "Terms such as 
'middle class' or 'working claas' shotild simply 
be regarded as groups with certain social 
characteristics. Tliey are not intended to be 
e^diaustlve social categories" (p. 5^). 

This further implies that while certain valxaes may predominate 

at one particular social class level, these values may eodst at other 

levels as well. The extent to yhich there are sxich values surrounding 

university aspirations, and their subseqxaent distribution across class 

divisions, remain, as was suggested earlier, a fruitful line of InqLUiry. 

This is a significant note, since there is some evidence suggesting that 

many hl^-abillty, hlg^ sodal-dass students hold no iinlverslty aspirations. 

For Instance, it was found that 20% of higji ability Ontario grade 12 students 

from relatively rich families choose to leave school before grade 13 (Porter 

et .al., 1973. p. 85). Althougtx this can be contrasted with the Ul^ of 

poor students with similar ability it is substantial enoxo^ a proportion to 

earn some attention. 



Soiae specific values considered 

Soxas of the specific values or personality characteristics which 
are tentatively assumed to be related to post-secondaiy aspirations range 
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from risk-talcing and self-confidence (Clark et al., 1975, p . S^) ^ 

livck of conviction (Council of Ontario Universities, 1971, p. 30), 

concept of time, and activlstic or fatalistic orientation (Craft, 

1975, p. 93), to a "theoretical or abstract cast of mind" ^(Pike, _1970 4 

p. 8k}_. Specifically, the Council of Ontario Universities, as _c2i§ 

exajiqple, (1971) stated: 

''The Subcommittee regards as "beyond quest ijn 
that one of the major factors enco^iraging the 
existence of a self-perpeturting, poorly- 
educated lower socio-ecouomic grovrp Is the 
lack of conviction by students with such 
backgrounds that they should invest in ^ax^er 
education. If GSAP does not ccmsciously 
provide for such encouragement, then it is 
not a sdieoe which addresaes itself 'universally' 
to all Ontarions; rather, it speaks only x,o those 
who are already convinced of the values tbat the 
higher education policy presumes.** 

p. 30 

It is not yet clear, however, whether or not such characteristics 
or values are independent or part of a more inclusive value orientation. 
Indeed, some have suggested laotivation is one such higher-order value 
characteristic and have thus discussed the iiq)licationa rather extensively 
(Craft, 1975; Beattie, 1961; Plph^^r, 1962; Pike, 1970). Unfortunately, 
research is sorely lacking on this issue t especially within the Canadian 
context. In probing the role of motivation azaocg Canadian high school 
students and university aspirants, one reviewer noted: 



••There is insxiffldent evidence available 
Canadian sources to indicate whether clatd 
differences in aotivation are aore isqportant 
or less isqportant than clas;3 differences in 
incooe (or in scholastic perforsiance) in 
helping to maintain the existing class bias 
in Canadian higher education." 

Pike, 1970, p. 119 
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However, evidence drawn from Anerican research strongly 
suggests that "the prine cause of class bias in college entrance 
rates ... is 'activation' " _( Jencks , 1968, pp. 277-316). Porter (I965) 
urged that, in the context of equal education opportunity in Canada, 
aiore attention be paid to the "lov levels of motivation presumably found 
amongst large proportions of vorking class children" (p. 5). 

A study prepared for the Canadian Conference on Education 
(Seattle, I96I) hypothesized that while ability is important for post- 
secondary iccess and performance, "It is probable tha*. ;;ne increased 
potential depends not only unci; inherent capacity for learning, but also 
tc a great extent upon incrcKaod motivation" (p. 5). 

Notwithstanding the lack of "direct evidence" in Canada, 
Pike (1970), in making two important propositions, wrote: 

1) "It seems likely that the main Influence of 

class differences in motivatiaa is felt in the 
high school gradtja prior to. matriculation." 

2) "In view of .the tendency for Canadian high schools 

to apply somewhat more stringent academic screening 
devices than those used in American schools, it 
seems likely that the Canadian working-class student 
who. succeeds in matriculating from hi^ school will 
tend to be more hi^ily achievement-oriented than his 
American counterpart. In turn, this possibility 
suggests that class differences in motivation may be 
smaller amongst Canadians than amongst. American hi^ 
school graduates and accordingly that they may play 
a more limited part in social selection at the 
university entrance level." 

p. 119 

Another Ontario study, in sTqjporting Pike's appeal for attention 
to pre-matriculation grades, argued that grade 9 was a critical grade with 
respect to the manifestations of motivational differences (Clark et al. , 

1969, p. 57). 57 
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Do different levels of aotivation adequately reflect the 
%alue orientation" mentioned eeurlier, or do they primarily relate to 
social class? There is soae evidence to sxipport the latter, but 
considering, as has been previously pointed out, that many higb ability 
students from higb sodo-economic backgrounds in Ontario at least, choose 
not to go on to university, there is room for inquiry into factors other 
than motivation in studying the aspirations of poor and rich students 
respectively. 

Reneved understanding: Value orientation 

As Pike (1970) commented: "The assuii?)tions underlying many 
sociological studies of class differences in motivation are indeed 
vulnerable to criticism" (p. II6). In citing relevant research, he vent 
on to dispute the conclusion that "vorlting-class parents are less ambitious 
for their children than middle-class parents, and similarly, that working- 
class children are less ambitious for themselves than middle-class children" 
(p. 116). 

Somfe Justification for Pike's skepticism comes from Turner 

(196U) yho proposed "a ladder of mobility" wherein the index of ambition is 

not the aspired level per se, but the distance between this and the initial 

level as deduced from the students social-class background. In a further 

examination of the social class -motivation relationship, Scanzoni (1967) 

pointed out that: 

"there may be no genuine differentiation between 
the classes in the values attached to success, 
but rather the working class simply put less 
emphasis on success because they perceive the 
obstacles which bar the way to its attainment." 

p. UU9 
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Gottlieb (1969)* in an extended version of this proposition 

argues : 

"The observed alienation of the poor is not 
the result of a voluntary rejection of legitimate 
means or ends • • • Their alienation is more a 
product of an inability to coxae up vith the 
resources, materials, social and psychological 
requirements for aiddle class goal attaininent than 
it is a rejection of middle class goals and values •'^ 

p. 98 

He concluded: "There eire fev referents vho can help convince 
the youngster that there is a meaningful relationship between what he is 
being asked to do in school and his own goals", (p. 98) • 

It would appear then, that not only are there con?>lexities 
in research execution and interplay of factors , but also conceptualization 
on the problem differs. In the first place, there is a school of thoxi^t 
which holds that social class depresses educational aspirations. Others 
propose that social class per se does not restrict aspirations, but that one's 
awareness of financial or other ascriptive barriers hinders the accomzaod&tion 
and development of hig^ aspirations. Yet others arr^e that high educational 
aspirations persist in spite of financial inability or class divisions, and 
that the only thing really lacking is sufficient money to actualize these 
aspirations* 

Pike underlined the second point: 

"It is reasonable to suppose, for exaiq)l6, that if 
working class students perceive tlae road to the 
universities as being closed to them, either for 
academic or financial reasons , ^;hen their motivation 
for success and achievement ma^ either be blunted, 
or adjusted to the level of tk^lr perceived 
educational opportunities." 

p. U7 
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Stilly the ^ansettled aat-iire of this propostion persists, as 

another research team pur it: 

"Different groups have quite distinct life patterns. 
Their raJ.ues and ambitions differ from those of 
other groups ... Class, then becomes a term vhich 
has occT^pational, economic, and cultural ixo^licationp.** 

Clark et al. , I969, p. 80 

Obviously, there are important differences in the perspectives 

discussed above, the siost important being an emphasis on process as opposed 

to product variables in the relationsliips betveen motivation, social class, 

and post-secondary educational aspirations. It vould require more than a 

questionnaire to determine: 

"whether or not limited aspirations are primarily 
the resxilt of limitations imposed on the educational 
and occupation opportunities of a given group, or 
whether it arises from groxip adherence to a specific 
sub-cultural value-system.** 

Pike, 1970, p. 113 

In this san win, Brrtoa (1972) vrote: 

"The desire, to go to college may or may not revial 
a higib degrea of personal striving; Culturally, 
the goal is ranked relatively hlj^hly; but it is 
doxabtful ^rtiether it reveals as zmada ambition for 
the very intelligent students, or for those from 
a privileged, socio-economic stratum compared vith 
those from a deprived family oackground. " 

p. 123 

This extended argument not only supports Turner's proposal of a "ladder of 
mobility", but further suggests distinctions between ambition, opportunity, 
and Intelligence. Breton, in supporting Pike's view, then concluded with 
a most provocative point: "The accessibility of a goal for different 
individuals is iD5)ortant to the validity of the concept of ambition" (p. 123). 
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. Throbbing throughout this perspective is the ijsplication that 
a poor student with university asbitions is spurred on by a greater siaount 
of motivation than a rich student with siailar aobition. Investigation 
within this context would obvioxisly require a different strategr than 
traditional sxirveys. Purtheraore, it would entail a second loolc at 
motivation within the monetary- value controversy; a look especially baaed 
on Merton's (1957) contention that analysis of aspirations requires 
data on the "acceptance of the goal and norms aa moral mandates and 
internalized values" (p. 175). 

Thus, two separate issues for analysis emerge here. Firat, the 
neaaurement of ambition. Second, identifying the extent to which atudents 
incorporate socially valued goals. Another alternative is to obtain measures 
of ajitition which are independent of specific goals bearing cultural 
differentials. Conceptxially , then, the relationship between values and 
educational aspirations are difficult, yet interesting to pursub. From a 
research point of view, it remains a potentially rewarding ar«a. 

Renewed Understanding: Financial Ability 

Within the frameworir of this discussion, it is also useful to 
make some distinction betwr^ei "^rvacial availability in tencs of family 
incoass and financial aid available or perceived as being available from an 
outside ageflcy by students. 

It is true that in current Ontario aid prograan, sous 
consideration is taken of family income as a source for financing students' 
education. Parents' choice and values, as one study noted (Porter et al., 1973), 
bear some additional direct influence on students' post-secondary plans. 
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Hcwever, the research focus, tentative albeit, has Tj^fiually 
been on the general question: Given some guarantee of adequate outside 
aid, to what extent vould students, especially thosse from low income groups, 
aspire to a university education? 

In one study (Clai^ et al., I969), a sample of grades 9, 12, 
, ajid 13 Ontario stxidents who had no initica. post-secondary^ iJiten^ 

were offered enough money'* as an inducement to change their minds. 

It was found that this offer ranted third as a reason for those who were 
willing to change their minds. "Never thought about it", and "Yes, if I 
need more education to get ahead in ny Job", ranked first and second 
respectively. Social class measures and lack of ability or achieveiMnt scores 
in this study leave the issue somewhat blurred. Purtheraozre, no distinction 
was made as to the specific forms in which "enou^ money" would be sxqpplied 
(e.g. grant, loan> or scholarship). Also, no classification was made within 
post -secondary institutions. Breton's (1972) approach to the problem also 
sxiffera from some of the shortcomings described above. 

When these weaknesses are fotmd in studies using only those who 

are still attending secondary school, one senses the need for a stated set of 

minimum requirements for further studies. Soiae of these could be: 

i) adequate representation of different grade levels 

11 ) adequate representation of different social clajss levels 

11) adeqxutte representation of ability or achievement levels 

iv) measurement of the extent of commitment to postx^secondaxy 
education 

v) idetrtifying type of post-secondary Institution aspired to 
vi.) specifying the exact form of financial aid offered. 

Other problems of a more psychological nature exist when one 

recftllfl the processes of and research on commitment and decision-making 

(Becker, 1966), cognitive consistency (Feldman, 1966; Festlnger, 1957), and 

attitude change (Sherlf et al., 1965; ZL-^^ardo and Ebbescn, I969), aspects 
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of vhica appear quite aecessaiy for consideration in any solid investigrii;v; 
of social class and post-secondary educational aspirations, but which h,Vv' 
so far been unfortunately ignored by a more sociologically-oriented line 
of research. 

Essentially, attention to these areas coxild veil cifiLrifir, for 
example, the extent to which a lower-class student may e35)erlence psycholo.j^cal 
discomfort in pursuing an educational goal which may be outside his social 
class frame of reference. 
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COMMENTS ON METHODOLOGY 

and large , Ontario and Canadian research on students ' 
50at-3econdar7 edxicational aspirations has depended on qiiestionnaire 
surveys and as such remain vulnerable to all the limitations ;rtiich 
accon?)any such a strategy • These drawbacks include the problem of 
socially desirable response;? , ^arx^aea or restrict^i choices and questionnaire 
antoiguities . Furthermore, vii'fn students* intentions are linked to actual 
behaviour, a number of dirflv-iltles arise (Anisef, 197^, p. 2) among them 
variations in commitment, timi: interval between intentions and behavloxir 
and inadequate meaavres of inugntiona . 

Moreover, th.% angles studied fo*^ educational aspirations scarcely 
taice any accoxmt of those vho *^ad already left the hlg^ school system. Also, 
ladling in the tradAt:' onal research are experiiaantal or intervlev approaches • 
It would appear ^hat, considering the acclaimed subtlety and coaplexity of 
the aocial-^psychological procesaes related to post^-aecondazy educational 
aapirationa, a useful strategy would be to use the questionnaire survey, 
experisttntal and interview approaches in supplementary fashion, or a« an 
extended design. 

Specifically, such an integrated format could also be fruitful in 
teasing out the relative influence of monetary and cultural factors on different 
socio-^ccnoric groups. Somatimea in survey designs it is not possible or 
necessary to or statistical tests which reveal the extent of "•'parlance within 
a sample. But the consistent lack of indicators of variance has allowed for 
some ambiguities in interpretation. Trends, averages, or simple percentages 
do not always tell the irtxole story. 
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These conments do not ia^ily that shortsi^tedness and 
Inelegance were the hall marks of research on educational aspirations. 
Rather, the situation testifies to the dlfflciaties and conplexLties of 
conceptuaUzing, sarpling, and executing research on such a multi- 
faceted issue. Still, it is essential to bear these shortcoMnga in mind 
both in considering actions which educators nigbt take and in considering 
directions for farther research. 

For instance, the assunptions which have generally underlined 
previous research, really cannot go unchallenged. It is usually assuaed 
that students have one level of aspiration. Degrees of preference or 
perceived chances of attainment were not generally provided for, at least 
in Ontario and Canadian reaearch. 

One American team (Rodman, Voydaaoff and Lovejoy, 197U), in an 
attempt to strengthen their methodology, put it this way: 

"While our research methods nay never capture all 
of a person's mixed hopes and emotions, we can at 
least novB beyond the concept of a level of 
aspiration to the concept of a range of aspirations.** 

p. 18U 

After coailning various educational levels into groups , this 
team baaed their measure of aspiration on two criteria: 

i. The highest educational group to which 
the student aspires In terms of hi^, 
medium, or lav levels. 

11. The total pattern of groups to ^ich the 

individual aspires — for example whether the 
adolescent aspires to only a single group or 
to several groups of educational achievemsnt. 

These two criteria have been used to determine whether the student 
has a "narrow or wide range" of aspirations. They also made it possible to 
categorize & student's response, as, for instance, high-level narrow range 
rr.?^-°'' narrow range. ^ 
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This straZesr is both theoretically and empirically useful. It 
brings to the fore the concept of "value stretch" and its possible 
relationahi;^ ' social class, sex, or ethnic groxips. The theory attached 
to this concept (Fodnan, 1963, ?: :05-215) holds that laeiBbers of the 
lover class ihare the dominant values of the society, but "stretch" these 
values dovnvard beca^ise they frequently do not have the resources that would 
enable them to achieve in accordance with the dominant, or mi ddle-class , 
values. Essentially, this implies that Icwer-class persona do not necessarily 
abandon the inminant values, but they may oodiiy them so thax their values are 
in consonance with their behaviour (Festinger, 1957), 

In order to counteract socially desirable responses, another 
study (Karmel, 19T5) ccnatructed five questions which enabled the student 
to state his or her perceived chances of success on a probability scale 
ranging from 0/10 to 10/10, While the content of the questions and sample 
characteristics reTnnln inadeqiaate for the present context, the use of a 
probabilistic format strongly suggests another way to improve research tactics 
for investigating students' post-secondary educational aspirations. Moreover, 
Kanael indicated her subjects* satisfaction with her ''realistic" format as 
opposed to other traditional methods. The author also ruted that the 
probability scale reduced "social desirability contamination" and afforded a 
•^closer approximation to interval data than that provided by content analysis 
or categorization techniqu/fr (p, 63). 

It must also be 2i:jzed that research strategy is forged on the 
theoretical assuiaptions one makes about the relationships between educational 
aspirations and students' value orientations. Consider Pike's (1970) hypothesis 
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I would not like to give the i2?)ression that 
problems of educabllity and talent loss are 
liadted Just to children from the lover socio- 
economic groups or from certain ethnic or 
racial minorities. The problem is most marked 
amongst children in these groups, but middle- 
class children a**^ not immune from the vastage 
syndrome." 

p. 17U 

At this point, his Tiew is consistent vith earlier findings. He then 
introduces a tentative research strategy: 

''It is interesting to speculate on the hypothesis, 
occasionally made, that problems on school drop- 
out and educability amongst voricing-claBs children 
have to be examined in sociological terms - i.e. 
ve vould look at the child's social environment 
to establish causes - ^ereas vith the nlddle--claafl 
child they are largely a matter of individual 
psychology - i.e. ve can eacpact his social 
environrcnt to favour school success and retention 
so ve must look at individual psychological capacities 
and difficulties to account for failuare at, or withdrawal 
from, school." 

p. 17U 

With social class aa the independent variable then, the suggestion is to 
construct the dependent variables within two separate theoretical perspectives. 

The research, discussed in this paper has gftnerally equated 
intentions which students expressed with their actions in the future. The 
extent to which this strategy la successful in explaining thought processes 
and actual behaviour will go a long way in determining the validity of the 
research. Take the case of grade 10 French-speaking students who significantly 
outnumber the En«llsh-8 peaking students in agreeing that ''the most in^KDrtant 
qualities of a real man are determination and oxivlng ambition'* (Porter et al. , 
19T3, p. 237). Yet when it comes to retention rates from grade 9 to 
grade 13, French-speaking students f a: e most'^pborly"'^" 3.21 retention rate 
versus Uo,6^S"and 13.2? for Yiddish '^and Englisb-apeaklng students "respectively 
(King, 1966, p. 88). Moreover, when their educational aspirations 
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are considered, the dirfereaces fail to reflect their greater eaphaais 
(Porter et al. , 1973, ?. 238) on "deteraination aad driviag aabitioa** 
or "getting ahead in the vorld." 

This situation is not confined to French-speaking students. 
Responses from similarly positioned 3egro students in the United States 
reflect a similar pattern (Sherif and Sherif, 1961*, p. lOl). In tzylng 

to fit these facts — unexpected from a social learning viewpcda^ iato 

a theoretical ftraaevoric ^ explanations ranged from ''saabordlnate group 
pbenojaenon" to ''aodes of diaeociation^ ( Astaaovskr and Lemer, 1959, p. 136). 

The latter eiplanation glove vlth psychoanalTtical iaqaicatloca. 
This discussion do«s not deny the existence of handicaps on loirly-pla^ 
students or the "value stretch" concept. What it ia^pliea, aa Kbxner (19U6) 
?. 333) f had suggested, is that ''The vish to deny the ^cbd.stence'^f a handica p' 
is so great that studects derelop coapensatory aechanlsas in order to convince 
theaselvea and others that they really have no special limit at iona^"* 

This hypothesis can also be aptly applied to Rubin and Zayalloni's 
(1969) study of Trinidad youtha in which loir status students entertained 
extremely high aspirations. An alternative, howrer, could be that in apite 
of lov sodo-eccnoxaic background, youths have acquired " appr opriate'* value 
orientations forged by ether peculiar social conditions. 

Generally then, there seens to be no overall thecty to accosnaodate 
a study of post-secondary educational aspirations. One would have to state 
a conceptual ftranewotk, collect evidence, and then be prepared to aodlf^ the 
original ftraaework if the facta ao dictate. 

The foregoing exjaples are used to Indicate that while ti^aditional 
Investigation Intc students* post-eecondarr educational a^iplrationa contains 
certain aethodolcgical ani conceptual weaknesses, there exist suggestions 
for laprov^!aet.* , eaped'Ally in terns of tackling the uxasettled issxaa of the role 
ot finandJil and cultural factors. 
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TEE IMPORTAJJCE OF LOCAL RESEARCH 

While, as far back as 19l*5 (Canadian Youth Coasaission, p, 35), 
the call for some landerstanding of educational aspirations vithin Canada 
had been made, the research einphasis, for a long tis«, remained confined to 
rates and causes of dropping-out in hi^ schools across the different 
provinces (Vincent and Blade, 1966; Cheal, 1963; Canadian Education 
Association, 1950; Hohol, 1955; Connor and Magill, I965). 

Within these periods thou^, the call for work on students' 

post -secondary educational aspirations resurged vith interalttent vigour. 

In 1957, one coanitted researcher, (Fleming, 1957), in having to base his 

conceptualization extensively on Aiaerican studies, regretted tills state 

of affairs and isplied the need for systenatic local research (p, U) . He 

subsequently participated in one of the pioneering Ontario efforts on the 

subject (Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student Resources, 1956), but 

still venx cn to vrite in 1965: 

'*It znist also be kept in and that nest of 
the thousands of studies reported have been 
carried out in the United Stat^es. It is 
characteristic of this type of sirudy that local 
factors play an i^ocrtant part ... It is hard 
to discoTTsr a credit;able resson vhy investigation 
in Canada should have lagged behind. 

Flersing, 1965, ?. 3 

There vere those vho advanced specific reasons for stepping up 

On-^ario and Canadian research (Breton and MacDonald, 1963, p. 269). One 

teas (Pavalk- and Blshcp, IS66) , based their appeal cn the preaise thar the 

Canadian educational systen is ^less egalitarian and nore elitist^ than "cat 

cf the Tnited States. Evidence for this prenise cones z^n tri fact that 

20% of the normal 1951 college age group had enrolled in cr liege in the United 
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States as opposed to approxtaately 5% for Caaaxia (Jackson and Fleming, 
1957, ?. 82). 

Writers of the same period (Raegeie, 196U; Lipset, 196U; 
Wrong, 1955; Sorter, I967) have described the Canadian national character 
as a conservative syndrome. In comparison to the United St^vtes, Canadians 
are perceived by these writers as being more likely to adhere tc elitism 
rather than egalitarianism, ascription rather than achievement, particularism 
in contrast to universal! sm, and dlffuseness, rather tb^jt specificity. 
In terms of educational aspirations, equality, and public demands, Fleming 
(19T^, p 27) makes a crucial point: "Canadians appear to have a higher 
tolerance for inequality in general than do their neighbour Americans." 

To the extent that these characteristics are believed to affect 
the values of our youth, it is necessary to conduct Canadian research before 
hastily accepting findings from other r-^^ons. Hcvever, whether or not such 
generalizations: on values are applicab^^e to a socially and culturally 
diversified region as Toronto remains an empirical question. 

Other researchers stressed the need for Ontario studies, 
particularly in light of is^rtant educational, economic, and daaographical 
changes vithin the province (Cheal, 1:9^:, 5 137; Porter et al, 1973, ? x). 
Statistical cocpariscns in tertis of higp school retention, matriculation, 
and university enrolment rates tend to support the latter appeal (Piie, 
1970, pp 25^27) * One study argued for Ontario research (Marsden and Harvey, 
1971) if only to confirm, given local conditions as they are, that the findings 
from elsewhere are ''true of Ontario as veiP (p. 17), 

?iie •1970) in going furth^er, warned of the possible dangers in 
applying to Ontario and Canada, the findings fixaa outside regions. 
3ot only that, but seme of the relevant research stretches baci to the fifties 
gpy^^" and could very veil be updated to Trai Titair> scsse validity. 
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If the arguaects for Canadian and Ontario research are 
30 strongly put forvard, then it is Jiistifiable , on the basis of 3ocial 
structure at least, that Toronto conduct some relevant resear=h of its 
own on post-secondary educational aspirations. Indeed, the diversity of 
student population and academic structure of Toronto (Buttrick, 1972; 
Vright, 1970, 1971, 1972; Wright and Ransey, 1970; Danziger, 1975; 
Maykovich, .1.975) sharply Justifies more local research. Two reviewers 
(Jaciscn and Fleming, 1975, pp. 85-38) noted that while "Provincial and 
therefore regional differences in the matter of school attendance are 
quite great", they went on to show that Toronto, in terms of high school 
and post-secondary enrolment, ranked thirteenth and ei^th respectively 
among all major Canadian cities (p. 36). 

In terms of population diversity, it should be noted that one- 
ruarter of all students in Toronto schools were not bom in Canada or more 
generally, "Snglish was not the wther tongue of over l^o per cent of the 
students in the Toronto school system"' (Vright ,_19jO ,Jn. '"9 )7__"lt.'i^" also 
specifically found that 1*3? of the students in "non-inner city schools'^ 
enrolled in -he 5-year A^s and Science program as opposed to 25% of thi 
5-udenC3 in "inner-city'^ schools .'Wright, 1972, p. 10). Considering the 
relacicnship betveen program and ^^versity enrolment, this finding suggests 
a relationship between university aspirations and school location within 
the Toronto area. 

Also, non-Canadian bom s-udents in a= least one Torcnxo 5i^ 
School (Zanile-on and Ho^eley, 1=67) gained more favourable academic and 

s-uden-is' post-secondary educational aspira-ions remains defensible. 
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wtiich have 'haunted previous investigations, aad opens up areas for further 
research. Finally, Justification for local research is presented* 

Generally, it seeas that while exploration of specific or 
isolated f sectors related to educational aspirations is useful, there is 
room for investigation hased on the vider value orientations ^rtiich students 
aay entertain in their formation of educstionad. aspirations ♦ Indeed, 
of the complexity surrounding the factors related to post-secondary aspirations 
may be due to the lade of such comprehensive variables as cultural values — 
a stuc^y of "vrtxich could be more aeaningful* 

This possibility is quite consistent vith an arganent i-^r^iHr^g 

students' vorld view to their educational aspirations. Craft w r ot e: 

"^AU too often what ai^t be regarded as zaore 
superficial aspects of life-style (e.j* the degree 
of ho2£^<€ntredDess } or conveniently quantifiable 
d emo gr a phic data sudi as family size are regarded 
as detexsinasts of behaviour when it is possible, 
that they are merely reflections of deeper, and 
pertap a largely implicit assus^ticos abctut the nature 
of the social and physical envircoment^ * 

'^It can be argtaed that insufficient attention 
has been given to these deeper levels of belief 
as s ou r c e s of aotivatioa, net only in educstionai 
researches, but also, for exasnle, in stratification 
studies. 

3raft, 1975. p?. 93-9^ 
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A pirotal point for such investigations could very well 
be the relative influence of aonetary and value factors in the students' 
decision-oalciag process and an exacdnation of the grade levels at wtiich 
values are influential. 

Peraeating the discussion has been the ideal of equal educational 
opportunity. While the intricate and extensive philosophical ia?)lications 
of this Ideal are not vithia the present scope of this paper, the folloving qTjotc 

(Anisef, 19TM indicates how research desi«ns" are„ crucially .shaded bv.onels rerapecti^ 

"If representatives of school systems in 
Ontaario wish to broaden the scope of their 
students' educational horizons, they crust 
realize and understand the complexity of the 
tasJc* They must realize that an adolescent's 
silieu, the social-psychological sxqjport he 
receives , and his self-evalnation all interact 
to prodiice educational and vocational decisions. 
Procedures nust then be developed to leam aore 
about vfao specifically can profit in %ghat vays 
and hov grach of vfaat kind of hi^er education. 
To encourage all adolescents to broaden their 
educational horizons vould be foolhardy and 
inappropriate. " 

p. 130 

A report oomiissioned by the Ontario Provincial Government (I968) 
reflects the saae position vhen it advocates that "every child have tie right 
-c the best possible leamii:€ experience ccrmensurate vith his needs, abilities 
and aspirations" (p. 1T3) . 

Cn the ether hand, ether researchers (Porter et al., 1973; Ccxi 
e- al. , 1969) prominently argue on the point "vho specifically can profit.^ 
Their ccncem is not only hov to handle those vho shcv thenselves as able and 
villing, b:it extends to considering vhy the able 9nd willing are so 
:u.3prcpcrt^Gna:iely i:-3trib':ited across social class. To the extent that 
practical ccnsidersti^ons of the issue of educational aspir^itions s^d attainment 
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will reaaln hooked to public policy and a lisated number of post-secondary 

places, the dilennna posed by JacJison aad Fleaiiig (1967, p. 75) ''who goes 

to university" versus "who should go to university" is nore than mere rhetoric. 

Two izi?)lication3 imaedlately airise. One, in view of the 
universities' desire to accept only the '^best" applicants, how able must 
"able" be, and in what teras (e.g. grades, creativity, persistence?). The 
point is that even aiaong the "able and willing" some cd^t have to be left 
out if university places are liiaited by the selection procedures . This 
argument also is^lies that if an able student chooses a personally satisfying 
alternative to secondary education this is in sozae way "a wastage of talent." 
It is hard to believe that post-secondaiy education is the ultimate goal in 
our society, Purthemore , CAATs and universities are not viewed as equally 
valued alternatives. 

This introduces the second izgli cation. Willingness to attend 
iniversity then becoaes the critical disp<^ition — not ability alone — 
eape'd.aLly irtien university credentials are pervasively recoffrized by the 
school system as steps for social aobility, or as diaanels for social 
privilege and self --esteem. It is obvious that the earlier list of mitigatiag 
factors such as sex and geo grsa hlcal location can be sees as crucial elements 
that limit "willingness" even where there is ability. That willingness (I.e. 
aspirations) to attend university is disproporticaatei^ distriDt±ed across 
social class" divisions • thus provokes, educationalists to cccsider the forces 
which impinge en the formaticn of sucii aspiratiora. Possibilities and 
restricticas of intervention also arise. The ethical ratter > of iirterfering 
with family socialiraticc, peer infl"□er^-''•- , and sf^ents' lifestyles do need 
delicate- treatment, Furthermore,* should edccstlcnal poliders tlso re ,iLrect;*d. 
towar:23 those rici and aile st^icerrts w.:-^ entertain. :ro urj-T-rsltr a^r^tions? 
Tie problem of accessibility then affects not only ^inarcially dis&Gvactagc*d 
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students, but as Pike earlier indicated, students from high social 
class baclcgrouiids as veil. 

Thus, there are tvo aa^or questions to Le anwered: 

i. Why are more able and villing students not 
attending university? 

ii. Why are acre able students not villing to 
attend university? 

Finally, it arust be noted that this paper onitted other 
attendant issues. For instance, the relationships between educational 
aspirations and the changing occupational and incoiae patterns in Ontario 
is not aentioned. No consideration has been given to the old argunKnt 
of '•liberal education"" versus ''sliill-t raining". The CAATs and their 
status t id roll in conpariscn to universities have recei^-ed little attention 
in the available research. 

rhe paper . .-ily hinted at the irporr.ance of an individual's 
personal satisfaction in n^i^i^i^^ Lis choiass for the future. 

It is zcljsLjr: t^at er/ futuie research should focus on 

the vays in vhich the process cf rhcice cccars and should consider the value 
systeias vithin viiici such choices are zacs. 
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SU>MARY 

Vhat ye Knov Aboxit Post^econdaiy Aspirations 

It is now fairly easy to recognize that social class fjid sex 
are tvo variables proadxiently related to both students' post-ses^onda?;'? 
educationfi aspirations and their actual enrolaent . In Toronto, as 
in aacy other regions, there are generally aore lover-class than 
aiddle-class students of hi^ ability in absolute numbers in the early 
hi^ school grades at least. However, a saaller proportion of lower-class 
students aspire to attend university and aa even smaller proportion actually 
do attend* 

Being both poor and female depresses the liJcellhood even farther. 
It mast be noted, however, that these grotrss enter other form of post- 
secondary institutions, suci as CAATs, in substantial numbers, usually in 
greater proportion than that of middle-class students. Obviously, both 
filtering and chanelling systems are at vori in the province. 

We have also shown in the preceding review that language, ethnicity, 
location of residence, ability, fazily size, birth order, information access, 
type of high school and program, personality traits and the role of significant 
others, are sosae of the specific factors related to post-secondaiy educational 
aspirations, while some of these relationships (e. g. family size, self-concept, 
ability) are rather expected, there are coiKJlexitles which warrant a second loci. 

With the notable exception ci' students trcsm Tiddish-speatLng and 
?rench-spsa]Ling hcnes, no consistent relationship betveen language baciiground 
and educational aspiz^atl ras has been demonstrated. While large uTSiers 
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of students from French- speaking hones hold high post-secondary educational 
aspirations, their attendance rate at university is much lover than their 
aspirations woxild warrant. The discrepancy for males is greater. Hoverer, 
students from Yiddish- speaking homes hare both high educational aspirations 
and proportionally high university attendance rates. 

Students in rural arecis tend to have, as a group, lower 
educational aspirations than their counterparts in urban areas. Apart fron. 
the other psychological and sociological forces previously discussed^ the 
availability of post-secondary educational facilities in the city areas 
contributes to the difference. 

In large measure then, to say that any one of the above variables 
sufficiently eocplaiiis students' educational aspirations is indeed a half-truth. 
Instead, one of our Swondest conclusions is that these variables interact to 
such extent th*t • ingle one can, by itself, give an adequate explanation 
cf ^he formation or presence of stT^ier.ts' post-secondary educational aspirations. 
One study (Car«r Decisions of Sevfoundland Touth, 197^*-) concluded: "A student 
in a fassily of el^t children was less than half as liiely to attend university 
as was his counterpart from a family of three children or less** (p. I8>h) . 
Ecvever, rn.e cannot state uneqri vocally that a student from a large family would 
be less liiely to aspire tc university. As Breton (1972) noted: %hile the 
size of the family is negatively correlated with educational intentions, the 
effect of family sise is scmsevhat reduced when soclo-econcsaic backgromd is 
controlled'' [p. 3S61 . One would even have to consider residence and birth order 
3S well. First "ix^ms frcm rich g^**'^" families living in urban areas are most 
liiely zo aspi.-e to and attend university. lie liielihocd increases if the 
sf^ent is male. 
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Another conclusion is that while students may have hi^ ability 
and perform well academically, this is not enou^ to develop university 
aspirations. It is necessary for such students to see thei&selves as being 
right and capable of performing veil." 

Since it has been shown that the poorer the student, the less 
likely he or she is to entertain a hig^ self -concept, ve are moved to 
recognize relationships asK^ng social cl--.ti, self -concept, ability, and 
performance on the one hand, and post-secondary educational aspirations on 
the other. 

We also know that the Govermaant's aid program is not having 
the desirable effects at the early hi^ school grades where it seems 
educational decisions are forged. Money is available, but many st"udents 
do not seem to inow hew it could be involved in their educational decision- 
naking. Furthermore, both Lhe students in these early hlg^ school grades 
and their parents have inaccurate perceptions abcnr^ vte cost of hi^er 
education. 

We are iispre^sed that aoney does matter, at least to the extent 
that a stiident's aspirations are related to his or her famiiy's incciae. 
B-ut ve cannot ignore tie fact that a substantial nuafcer of studrats from 
vell-to-djo hC3BS also So not entertain -sniversity aspirations. Moreover, 
the presence of higja ability in the latter group does not necessarily lead 
rc hi^ pc^t-secondary aspirations. 

There is also some indica:tion that even when poor stiadents of 
hi^ ability get some financial guarantee, their decision "net to enter 
university" is s-ubstantiaHy -jzichanged. The provision of money in itself 
may be a necessary but cert;ainly 'tot a sufficidt ccnditicn for eve 
or enhancing studsrts' post -secondary educational aspirations. 
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Students' college plans are generally related to those of 
their friends. However, one study found that girls fron low socio- 
econoaic groups in tvo Ontario towns were not influenced by their 
friends' college plans. Perhaps these girls have different friendship 
patterns froa other teenagers. Generally, the only evidence about the 
role of peer groups can be interpreted as "birds of a feather usually 
flock together" Just as easily as saying "teenagers always say and do what is 
the fashion aaong their friends." 

Most of the above conclusions are based on trends or group 
conparisons. This, in no way, should detract the tear^er froa giving the 
individual student of whatever social-class or sex -all consideration based 
on the =ents at hand. 3ot all poor students have lew educational aspirations, 
Sot all girls have low educational aspirations. The same applies to 
students frcn rural areas , froa large fa=ilies , or fron non-.Aaglo-Saron 
bacigrcunds. Ve cur^it ^o resist the "expectancy" syndrcae. 

It is clear the.'e is a disheartening gap between the policies 
cf equal ed'ocaticnal opportunity and the realities in Ontario and Toronto in 
particular. Matriculation and university attendance trends certainly do not 
natch Ontario's reputation as Canada's richest province. 

riere is a difficulty in deter=in::ng whether or nor students' 
aspirations are entertained with personal satisfaction. As discussed earlier, 
there are those who, in "his esse, question the -Jtility or long-ter= value 
-f "personal satisfaction" when it seeas co set limits on social mobility or 
incoaa poten-ial, Vho decides? There is no easy answer. 
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the decision ultimately rests vith both student and parent, the school 
can ensure at that time that the present options and future possibilities 
are clearly placed vithin their decision-oaking doaain, 

Vhat We Don*t Know about Post -Secondary Aspirations 

Research is somewhat lacking in the vays vhereby students' 
educational aspirations are forsed. In other vords , the processes 
(as opposed to structural rariables such as sex, ag« , or ^family size) 
involved in the formation of such aspirations are a relatiTnely unexplored 
field. Of course, there have been suggestions that factors such as parental 
and peer influence do contribute to students' eventual aspirations • But 
the nature of the underlying social processes by vhich these fatrtors are 
transmitted is not yet quite clear. 

We do not, for instance, have a systematic understanding of 
what tjpes of values or subtle reinforceaent students derive from their parents 
towards the formation of edaica:tional aspirations. We can, however, anticipate 
relationships betveen students' educational aspirations and extrapolate Tqt 
exarple, from the presence of other university-educated meabers vithin his/her 
family. 2ut as to the vay in vhich students' aiipirations beccre lirited or 
enhanced by family values, ve are left in seme "Icubt. 

Where and hew students • educational espirstioas are imfluenced by 
either financial r^oiirces or indigenous value orisntasicns remain of critical 
izportance to bct;h tc^^-c±Lers and policy-makers. It is, unfortunately, a 
question so far unrescived in the research literature vithin Canada at less^. 

along with -he idea — as many Ontario policy-making hodi^rs are ::urren-ly 
acin.g — that increased financial aid is the pamarrea for equal educational 
-Ppo^rtunity , according to soma ediacarcrs, could very veil be a vild goose chase. 
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Given a guarantee of financial help, to vhat extent vould 
an able student, especially a poor one aspire to -oniversity, or change 
his decision from not going? The ansvers provided by the research renaia 
controversial. Moreover, the extent to which this financial guarantee 
is related to ability {or aore cr<acially, the development of ability) is 
also unansvered. 

In addition to this, there are at least three different ways of 
interpreting the relationship between low socio-econonic background and the 
absence of post-secondary educational aspirations. 

One possibility is that such students are systematically 
socialized into having low educational aspirations and values consistent 
with such aspirations . There is no psychological tension here. They are 
content to stzy in place, not having had high educational aspirations in the 
first place. A second possibility is that students recognize but reject 
high educational aspirations and the values accon^acying high educational 
aspirations for alteratives they see as personally satisf^ag. In this 
case thei-e is an adjustaent which dissipates potential tension. The final 
possibility is that these students actually have hi^ educaticnal espiraxions 
and the accompanying values but, recogni-ing the nu=ercus social ar:. e-^oncmic 
barriers, f>«l cc=?«lled to suppress these aspirations. This is a tension- 
prodzioint; situation -liich results im frustration. All these possibilities 
llielT can be found in sc=fi degree aacng students from low and ;:sdest Income 
f l ies . A similar three-psrt approach can be used to look at female and 
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cculd be integrated zy siore encocpassing vsirlables- This, however, we are 
yet to coafira en^irically. 

Basically, two aajor c^uestions arise in tersis of social class 
and accessibility : 

1) why are acre able and willin g^ students not 
attending university? 

2) why are aore able students not willing to 
attend unirersity? - 

Sowe argue that a university place should be provided for all 
those able and willing. Others are concerned about why and hew such 
willingness is distributed across social class divisions. While the fomier 
deals with accessibility^ the latter question is directed at tie br->ader 
issue of social stratification and the acquisition of functionalist values. 

Nevertheless, university attendance will not always be seen 
as suitable or satisfying by all -^t the mcst "able". Furtheracre, hew 
3ble au3t ''able" be in lig*it of a limited nustc^ of uaiv^srsity places? 

Is grade avera^^ a sufficient or the aost efficient way to 
determine ability or university places? Are the results cn sose external 
tests a sufficient or the rsos-r: efficient way to detertaine ability or 
:ziiversity en-rance? Considering the rcle of perscnaliry factor: , the 
answers seen to be ^'no'^. 

So far > a ^Tidgercnt fron an external source has been loosed 
cn the students' educations:, choice. Ve are still left zo wonder exactly 
hew the students thenselve . see the worth -^t their post-seconcAry asniraticnsi. 
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decide how relate students' actual feelings ibout his or her as rat lens 
to the social is^slications of the aspiration (e.g. social aobillt-y. .he 
prestige value of a degree, and the society's need for plumbers or auv..o 
mechanics ) . 

Obviously these questions help to remind us that students ' 
educational aspirations cannot be adequately treated outside the social 
system in which they live. Why, for instance, is it a "wastage of talent" 
for a high ability student not to go to university? Can this talent be 
exercised in society only through university education? Furthermore, what 
criteria shouJ..'. h., --^^ed to select the student whose educational aspirations 
ougjht to be mod"r 

The Role of the School 

There is a growing sensitivity in Toronto towards the role of 
the school in the community. Moreover, in terms of both school board policy 
and community expectations, the school cannot be absolved from some 
responsibility with respect to students' post-secondary educational aspirations, 

Evidence from this review suggests that the school's message must 
start early and extend beyond the classroom. It is not expected that schools 
will tell all students they could or should go to university. What the school 
should attempt, for example, is to ensure that this possibility is not 
discarded prematurely. 

In fact, a publication by the Toronto Board of Education — "Role 
of the Public School Counsellor" — hints at this objective. It stated; 

-'^^^^^or helps to insure that each c hild receives 
optimal benefit from those educational opDortuaities 
available for him. 

"The counsellor assists each pupil and his parents in 
the selection of an appropriate secondary school 
O program in the light of the piqjil's abilities, achievements, 

ERJC Interests, and aspirations." (emphasis added). bJ 
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These objecti-ras generally reflect the ci:irrent ccncems of the 
Board vith respect to the irrprovement of '^students ' accessibility to post- 
secondary education" in Toronto. Hwever, the evidence in this review, 
offers sc2ae direction for consideration by schools. 

In the first place, the limitations of a school system must be 
recognized. It is clear, for instance, that the social class, sex, or place 
of residence of a student is related to his or her educational aspirations. 
But a school system cannot change a student's sex. It cannot change a parent's 
occ-^patxonal 3tat'-;s. Neither can it change vhere a student lives. 
However, the research overview does suggest that these students naay 
not have an adeqitate understanding of the range and inrpll cat ions of 
available educational options. Furthermre , these is evidence to suggest 
that students do not have; a clear picture of the costs of different types 
of post-secondary education* If the school policy is indeed to let the 
student receive "cptiaal benefit from those educationcLL opportxinlties available" 
then it follows that these "opportunities" in terms of range and socieLl 
li35)li cat ions (e»g. Jobs) must also be made as explicit as possible* 

In view of available financial aid programs, students from poor 
homes must be convinced that any perceived financial barriers are not 
ins uraiDunt able in going on to post-secondeiry education. The growing feeJJ.ng 
that ax'ailable aid programs are deficient is also relevant. Financial sxipport 
for tuition and books is one thing but, as some argue, such support should be 
improved for other necessities (e»g. food, transportation, clothing) which 
accompany a post-secondary educatiwnal option. 

Ali in all, however, these deficiencies are not so overbearing as 
to restrict the school from eiicouraging a poor but able and motivated student 
from going on to a post-secondfiiry education of his or her choice ♦ Given 
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;irc'jrstaaces as tie/ ore, the school :culd sajcLsize the ::oten-ial effects 
rurrent aid prc^rars. 

Directly related to this argt:neat is the iisportaace of soney or 
-/alue orientation in students' educational aspirations. The fact that the 
evidence on this question has been so inconclusive niakes it difficult for 
school counselling. The situation is not impossible though. It is felt that 
sone iaproveaent in accessibility to post-secondary education could be 
obtained if the school involves both student and parent in an appropriate 
aotivational progran. 

As Havigurst (1962) arg'jed: These young people .rho do not now go 
on to college cannot be reached -.rLth a scholais.n? program vhich does not 
have a conpaaioa motivational prcgramme" (p. 31). He also implied such a 
program for parents as veil. The essential thing is to present the range and 
implications of available educational options, ia a nore intensive fashion 
than ia done at present, especially for parents. Any attempt to conduct 
further research into the type of values which affect students' and parents ' 
thinlcing would be quite useful in enhancing the school's role in this respect. 
The most potentially rewarding areas seem to be the transition from public 
to secondary school. 

Post-secondary institutions in Ontario ere quite varied, rurthermcrj, 
within the secondary school, there is a diversity of program options vhich, once 
accepted, channel students towards ?.artic'xLar forms of occupational careers. 
The school policy, as stated, leaves final responsibility for educational decisions 
to the student. Moreover, the general attitude is to "encourage students" to 
appear -/ol-jntarily for personal ad.-rlc-. on program planning. In light of the 
diversified high school programs and -ecent curriculum revisions, the school 
could consider how a student's willingness" to seek counseilina varies with 
social and academic characteristics of the studet:t. Gi'/en the evidence that 
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aany poor students vith high ability do not have high educational 
aspirations, the school could also consider a aore action-oriented 
counselling program. This, of course, depends on the extent to which 
the school vants to interfere vith the possible satisfaction with vhich 
the st^odent aakes his or her choice. It also depencJs on the extent to 
vhich the school vants to influence parents, especially poor parents, to 
change the educational expectations for their children. This is a critical 
3tep» nainly because vith grade 8 students for exanzple, it is felt that 
parental feelings play a direct and important role in their educational 
choices . 

The evidence str-sr^gly sxjggests that information on post- 
secondary options ought to begin as early as possible. Grade 3, for 
instance, seems to possess a sound basis for looking at hov students 
process relevant information. There is a definite possibility that 
students at this level may, in soiae vays , resist the direction of 
educational advice offered to them. Informati^on dissemination must 
therefore be accoii5)aaied by a careful analysis cf hov and why some student! 
reject, perhaps inadvertently, the message for further education. This 
acJcnovledges the fact that soxne attitudes do not change very easily. Indeed, 
such a message, if not properly conveyed, may produce an effect qxxite opposite 
to the one intended. The possibility that such resistrnce mBy be related 
to social class berirs serious implications for the schools' policy of maximizing 
educational options for all its students. 

Grade 8 remains crucial not only in terms of program choice, but 
more so, in light of the fact that at higher grades, attrition rates are 
more to the aisadvantage of the poor student. A motivational or informational 
program at such higher levels vill thus be done vithout the presence of some 
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vho say have needed i* acst. 

In summaiy, the role of the school in terns of "inprcving 
accessibility to post-secondary education" could begin with a systematic 
infonnation and iMtiTational program, emphasized possibDy in grade 8. Serious 
attention and analysis vould, however, have to be given to the ways in which 
tnese stuaents process the advice offered. Even though a student's 
educational aspiration is a personal quality, it reflects to soiae extent the 
natiire and processes of a society. In Ontario, the reflection is not 
exactly inspiring. There is a lot more to be done. 
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